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ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, BELT.EVTELE, 1874 


HE EIGHTH CONVENTION of the Teachers 
of the Deaf was held in Belleville, July 15th, 
1874, forty-nine years ago. The Canadian Il- 
lustrated Mens of August 1st, two weeks later, 
devoted considerable space to the convention, 
giving several full page illutrations from pen and ink draw- 
ings which we reproduce, believing that it will interest many 
of the teachers of today. There is also a long article by 
Thomas Widd, describing in detail the history of deaf-mute 
education. — Ed. YVorkir.] 

The Convention is reported as follows: 

“In accordance with a Resolution by the Executive Committee 
of Deaf-Mute teachers at Belleville in October last, the delegates 
to file eight Convention of that body assembled in Belleville 
on the 15th ult. All told they numbered between one hundred 
and fifty and two hundred persons, including members from 
all parts of the States and Canada, anil representatives of 
the press from New York, Boston, Montreal, Toronto and 
other cities. The visitors began to arrive already on the 
Tuesday preceding the opening day, but by far the larger 
number came in with the early trains on the Wednesday 
morning. At the depot they were met and conveyed to the 
Institution, which had been transformed into an immense 
hotel for their especial accommodation. 

"The Belleville Institution is a large red brick building 
standing about a mile and a half out of town on the road to 
Trenton. If* was opened by Lieut-Governcfr Howland in 
October, 1870, and has since that time been under the efficient 


supervision of Dr. W. J. Palmer, who has long been engaged' 
in the instruction of deaf-mutes in connection with the Institu- 
tion at Raleigh, N. C. On Dr. Palmer's shoulders fell the whole- 
onus of entertaining his numerous visitors, and the hearty 
and grateful leave-taking between the guests and their host 
at the close of the sittings of the Convention bore ample 
testimony to the general and generous manner in which he 
carried out his difficult undertaking. During the six days- 
that the Convention lasted he was ubiquitous and indefatigable 
in attending to the wants of his guests, all, of whom have 
carried away with them the most pleasant recollections of 
their stay in Belleville and of the unvarying kindness and 
equanmity of the much taxed but ever good humoured Princi- 
pal of the Institution. 

“On arriving at the Institution buildings the visitors were 
assigned their quarters, and at two o'clock in the afternoon all 
sat down to dinner. Here some amusing contretemps occurred 1 
and happy were those who understood the sign-language. 
As the majority of the waiters were deaf-mutes those to whom 
it had not been given to go to Corinth found themselves it* 
a predicament. But difficulties soon vanished, the arbitrary 
signs for the various viands were quickly acquired and there- 
after the uninitiated had no difficulty in obtaining what they 
desired. But it was sufficiently amusing to see an elderly 
gentleman whS had brought to the table a fine appetite edged 
by a hard morning's work compelled, owing to his ignorance 
of the sign language,- to make the greater -part of his dinner 
off soup. Thrice did this unhappy mortal endeavor to give 
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the attendant to understand that he did not want soup; and 
thrice did his plate come to him filled with soup. The fourth 
time he changed his tactics, and presented the waiter with his 
plate inverted. But it was useless: the gods were unpropitious, 
and a fourth time he was served with soup. Fortunately at this 
juncture timely rescue arrived and the persecuted gentleman 
was enabled to pursue his dinner secundum artem. It was 
amusing too, to watch the animated conversation kept up 
between the deaf-mutes in that bewildering sign-language of 
theirs, which they manage so smoothly and so rapidly that it is 
difficult for an outsider to distinguish any one sign. How they 
chattered in dumb show; how their eyes lightened up as they 
nodded to each other in token of comprehension. Apropos of 
the eyes, here is a physiological query we would like to 
address to the deaf-mute instructors: Is the proportion of 
deaf-mutes larger among dark than among fair people? 
Certainly those present at Belleville were, we believe without 



Dlt. W. J. PALMER 

Principal of the Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in 

1874 


an exception, dark — the possessors of magnificent brown eyes, 
deep, soft and intensely intelligent, the true Homeric “ox-eye.” 

“Dinner over the company strolled about the buildings and 
grounds until four o’clock, when the Convention was formally 
opened. Our artist has given us a sketch of the scene. In the 
chair sits Dr. Turner, of Connecticut, the newly elected 
president, a venerable gentleman who for fifty-three years 
has been engaged in teaching the deaf and dumb; on his right 
the chairman of a committee is reading his report, which the 
interpreter, on the opposite side of the platform, is translating 
as quick as the reader utters the words, into the sign-language. 
The audience is composed of a number of ladies and gentle- 
men, the later slightly preponderating. The ladies, however, 
were in full enjoyment of their rights, voting on the same 
footing as the gentlemen. 

“While the afternoon’s proceedings, which were confined to 
mere details of organization, were going on in the lecture 
room, Dr. May, of the Ontario Educational Department, was 
busy with two assistants in the museum, arranging the collection 
of educational appliances he had brought with him from the 
Toronto Normal School. This embraced a number of text- 


books charts, anatomical models, philosophical instruments, 
etc., on which the Dr. on the following Friday evening deliv- 
ered an interesting, but all too short lecture to the delegates. 

“At six o’clock the convention rose to meet next morning 
for the reading of certain papers, etc, which, as of the other 
business transacted during the week,, a complete resume 
was given in last week’s issue. In the evenings, when no 
third session took place, the visitors at the institution indulged 
in a dance, which was heartily enjoyed by speakers and speech- 
less alike, and which doubtless gives use to much saying of soft 
nothings and finger flirting on bo:h sides. There is, at least 
good reason to believe so, from the fact that several young 
gentlemen pre-ent on these occasions, who at the time of their 
arrival at Belleville were totally ignorant of the sign-language, 
on a future occasion developed an all-to-be-wondered profi- 
ciency therein, much to the envy and disgust of their less 

favoured brethren. , 

“On Thursday evening, the 16th, the delegates and visitors 
were entertained by the Mayor and Corporation of Belleville 
and the County Council at the Town Hall. An address of 
welcome was delivered by the Hon. Billa Flint, and after 
a number of sentiments had been proposed and responded to the 
company cdjourned to the covered market below the Hall, 
where refreshments were served. 

“On Sunday services were held in the sign-language at the 
Institute, both morning and evening. These services consisted 
of prayer, discourses and singing, all in the sign language. 

The last, hvmn-singing, is performed bv the audience signing 
the words of the hymn in time, following the conductor. As 
may be imagined, the effect is most singular to those who 
witness it for the first time. In the afternoon a special service 
was held at St. Thomas's Episcopal Church by the incumbent, 
the Rev. Dr. Burke, Dr. Galiaudet acting as interpreter. A 
feature of this service was the baptism of a child of a deaf- 
mute couple resident of Belleville; the infant, it is interesting 
to know, is not afflicted with the infirmity of its parents. 

“Monday, the 20th ult., was set apart for the crowning 

event of the visit to Belleville, viz., the excursion to Pic on 

and the picnic at the Sand Banks. This was another of Dr. 

Palmer's ’happy thoughts’ for the entertainment of his guests, 
and one in which, as in all others, he succeeded a -merveille. 
At 7 a. m. the steamer ‘Rochester’ left the wharf at Belleville- 
after having previously called at the Institution for the 
Principal’s guests. The boat was crowded and a great deal 
of quiet fun took place among the more lively passengers as- 
she steamed swiftly down the Bay. Picton was reached 

shortly after eleven. The whole population of this lovely- 
little town seemed to be collected on the banks to welcome the 
excursionists, and cheer upon cheer was given as the steamer 
reached her moorings. It was an understood thing that the 
entertainment at the Sand Banks was to be given by the 

people of the County of Prince Edwards, but the visitor* 

were certainly not aware of the length the Prince Edward 
people were prepared to go in their welcome. On reaching 
the top of the hill on which the town stands, the road was 
found to be covered with vehicles — gigs, chaises, carriages, 
standing three deep. Into these the guests were drafted 

and then the secret came out. All though the country the 
farmers had volunteered their services, with horses and 
carriages, free, gratis, and for nothing, to convey the 
visitors to the Sand Banks — a distance of fifteen miles — 
and back. And this, be it borne in mind, in the height 

of the haying season. Some of these good hearted fellows- 

were even disappointed that the number of visitors was not 
large enough to fill all the accommodation that offered. Others* 
again, were surprised at not getting a load of deaf-mutes. 

‘They told me,’ said one of these last, (whom a little party of 
five will always hold in kindly and grateful remembrance) a* 
the carriage stopped at Piction on the return — ‘they told, me 
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that I’d have to drive thirty miles without speaking a word 
or having a word spoken to me, but blame me if I've ever 
had better fun; anil" for deaf and dumb people I never saw 
such a lively crowd ! 

“When at! the visitors had been accommodated the carriages, 
some seventy-five in number, formed in line with the Picton 
band 1 : St its head and a band from Belleville from behind. 
In this manner did the procession parade through the streets 
of Picton, where all business seemed to have been suspended, 
and the people ctowded to the doors and windows to see the 
show. At a little after one the long line of carriages reached 
the Sand Banks, after a pleasant fifteen mile drive through 
some of the most thriving country in the Dominion, and over 
roads that would put to shame the leading thoroughfares 
ir. many of our cities. More than one jaded dweller in cities 
felt like exclaiming: “It is good to be in Prince Edward; 
come let uy set up our tabernacle here.' But it was of no use; 
Stern Necessity sat in the distance beckoning with her instru- 
ments of compulsion. So there was nothing for it but to drop 
the subject and follow the Epicurean poet's advice about 
enjoying the present. And’, a thoroughly pleasant present it 
proved to be.v On alighting the visitors’ eyes were greeted 
by the delightful spectacle of a pleasantly cool and shady 
grove undeT which a long table covered with good things 
stretched fgr away into the distance. The seats were soon 
filled notwithstanding the length of the accommodation, and 
the table .soon cleared. The truthful chronicler blushes to 
record the fact," but truth is mighty and will prevail. Three 
times was that long stretch of table laid by Prince Edward 
hospitality, and three times was it cleared by the famished 
guests. 

“Fortunately the eaters were from all parts of North Amer- 
ica, so it is impossible for any one State or Province to make 
invidious comparisons. Dinner over the visitors adjourned 
to the Sand Banks. These are one vast drift of fine white 
sand, extending for a distance of over half a mile along the 
shore of Lake Ontario, and running back a quarter of a mile. 
Everything, with the exception of one huge poplar, has been 
overcome by the sand as it drifts in across the lake. In some 
places it rises into hillocks sixty-feet high, in others it sinks 
into hollows with a depth of only twenty feet. But it ; s 
constantly shifting, and consequently the conformation of the 
bank continually changes. Under the solitary poplar tree the 
delegates to the Convention had their lust meeting, and 
having closed their business with several votes of thanks 
returned to the grove at the foot of the bank. Here a group 
of buxom Prince Edward lasses had gathered in evident 
expectation of a dance. For what else had the visitors brought 
two bands with them, to be sure? But they were doomed 
to disappointment. Speech-making was the order of the dav, 
and the Prince Edward belles — and well do they deserve the 
name, for prettier are not in the Dominion — were fain to content 
themselves with a pout at the visitors’ unhandsome return 
for their generosity and their efforts to please. But their 
revenge was at hand. Lt>ng=- before the speech-makers were 
wearied of hearing themselves talk, their audience was tired 
of listening. The carriages were brought out and before 
eight o’clock the advance guard of the returning crowd had 
reached Picton, At nine the 'Rochester came in and the 
party of visitors embarked. There was some dancing on 
the return trip and a refrection had been provided by 

Dr. Palmer, but neitber*4i<(fffe one nor the other were very 
extensively patronized. Between twelve and one the boat 
reached the wharf at the Institution, and landed those who 
intended staying for the night. Here, however, she too 
was compelled to stay, tar a thick fog suddenly fell, which 
completely obscured all the lights of the Bay. It was on this 
occasion that his Worship the Mayor * of lElIeviTle tfistm- 
guished himself on a bon mot. ‘Am I,’ -he cried indignantly, 
as he watched the fast falling fog, ‘Am I, or am I not the 
Mayor of Belleville, that this miserable fog dares to visit the 
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city without my leave?’ (N. B. The writer is not responsible 
for this story. He had it from a friend of the can’t-sce-a-joke- 
without-a-surgical-operation kind, who at the same time, 
while watching the fog, confided his opinion that the Mayor 
was' a fool.) 

"Thus the poceedings of ihc Eighth Convention of the 
Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb came to a close, after a most 
successful and satisfactory series of meetings. Several of the 
visitors remained a day or two in the town to enjoy the hospi- 
tality of their friends, and the beautiful scenery in the neigh- 
borhood, as also to take advantage of the admirable fishing 
that the Bay affords. Certainly those who had occasion to be 
present in Belleville during the sitting of the Convention will 
not quickly forget the lovely little City of the Bay or the bound- 
less hospitality of its inhabitants. The very places of public 
entertainment are more like homes than hotels. At the Dafoe 
House, where several of the delegates stopped, enough could 
hardly be done to make visitors comfortable, and the general 
verdict was that the city hotels would do well to take a leaf 
from this admirably conducted establishment. There is not 
this curse of caravanserai-life, the ‘gentlemanly hotel clerk,’ 
so called, on the lucus a non lucendo principle, on account of 
the absence in his composition of any one gentleman-like 
quality. The Dafoe is fortunate in the absence of this being 
from between its walls, and is still more fortunate in the 
presence of a manager whose name is known among the travel- 
ing community as a sure guarantee for comfort and attention. 
Lnder Mr. Borradalie's proprietorship and with Mr. Benson 
as manager the Dafoe may be reckoned upon as a home foot- 
ing, and where the sportsman can make the best arrangements- 
tor seeking his pleasure. And, en passant, we may mention 
that some famous fishing is to be had in the neighborhood, 
while the boating is not to be surpassed. 

“The next Convention of the Association of Teachers will 
be held four years from this. Next year a Convention for 
Principals of Institutions only will be held at some place yet 
to be fixed. 

“In the issue of the News of the 15th will appear the por- 
traits of the new office-holders and of Dr. W. J. Palmer, and 
also a view of the Ontario Institution at Belleville. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE DEAF-MUTE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION IN 1874 

The following is the list of officers of the above Association 
appointed at the Convention held in 1874 at Belleville: 
Rev. W. Turner, Ph.D., Connecticut; Vice-Presidents; Rev. 
Thos. Mcintrve, M.A., Indiana; Isaac L. Peet, New York; 
Edward M. Gallaudet, Ph.D., LL.D., Washington; Philip 
G. Gillett, LL.D., Illinois; Wm. D. Kerr, M.A., Missouri; 
J. Scott Hutton, M. A, Nova Scotia; Joseph H. Johnson, M.D., 
Alabama; Secretaries: Edward A. Fay, Washington; John 
Nicholas, North Carolina; J. B. McGann, Ontario. 

Dr. Turner was born in Western Massachusetts, January 1, 
1800. He graduated at Yale College, New Haven, in 1819, 
and in 1821 engaged as teacher of the deaf and dumb in the 
American Asylum at H afford, Conn., of which he became 
Principal in 1853. Ten years later, in 1863, he resigned his 
official connection with the institution, after an uninterrupted 
service of more than forty-five years. Since that time Dr. 
I urner has been appointed lecturer on natural history by the 
National Deaf-Mute College at Washington, where he lias 
delivered three or four short courses of lectures. From this 
institution he' holds the honorary degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. j 

The Rev. Thomas Mclntrye, M.A., was born at Columttus, 
CL, on the 25th December, 1815. He graduated at Franklin 
College, Athens, O. For six years MrlNMcTiityre taught - fn the 
State Deaf-Mute Institution, and subsequently built the Ten- 
nesse Institution, which he superintended for a similar term 
of six years. He then removed to the Indiana Institute for the 
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Deaf and Dumb, which he” has dirt* led since 1852. Oh tKe 
whole, Mr. Mclijrtrve's term of service as Principal of Deaf- 
Mute Institutions is longer than that of any man on this con- 
tinent. 

ISSAC Lewis Peet, LL.D., Principal of the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, was born December 24th,. 1824. 
He is the only surviving son of the late Harvey P. Peet, Ph. D. 
His birth place was the American Asylum for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb in Hartford, Conn., where his father was 1 
engaged as an instructor, living in the building, and invested 
with the family guardianship of the pupils. At the age ,of 
six he removed to New York with his father, who had received" 
the appointment of Principal of the State Institution at that 
place. On his graduation from Yale College, Connecticut, in 
the summer of 1845; he received the appointment of Protessor 
in the New York Institution. In 1848 he graduated from the 
Union Theological Seminary of the City of New York, where 
he had pursued a course of three years’ study. In 1851 he 
spent six months in visting institutions for the deaf and 
dumb in Great Britain ind Ireland, and on the continent of 

» . fc ^ - 

Europe. On the establishment of the High Class in’ the" New 
York Intitution, in the fall of 1852, he was selected to take 
charge thereof, and two years afterwards was made Vice- 
Principal of the Institution. In the fali of 1867 he was elected 
Principal on the retirement of his father, Dr. H. P. Peet, and 
now fills the position. In the year of 1872 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Columbia College in the City 
of New York. The Institution w’ith which he has so' long been 
connected and wtiere he has spent nearly forty-four years of 
his life, is the largest in the world, having an average attend- 
ance of over five hundred pupils. 

Edward M. Gallaudet, Ph.D., LL.D., is the President of 
the National Deaf-Mute College at Washington. He was 
born at Hartford, Conn., on the 5th of February, 1837, his 
father being the celebrated Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
founder and Principal of the American Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb, the first institution of this class established in 
America. Dr. E. M. Gallaudet graduated at Trinity College, 
Hartford, in 1856. He taught during one year at the Ameri- 
can Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb in that city, and was then 
appointed Superintendent of the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Washington, D. C. In 1864 he received 
the Presidency of the National Deaf-Mute College in the same 
city. 

ar. 

Philip CL Gillett, A.M., LL.D.. is Principal of the Illinois 
Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. Dr. 
Gillett, though a young man, is nevertheless one of the oldest 
principals of deaf-mute institutions in the country, havmg held 
that relation to the Illinois institution for more than eighteen 
years. He is a native of the State of Indiana, having been 
born in Madison in that State in 1833. In the year 1852 he 
graduated from the Indiana Ashbury University, which insti- 
tution, in the year 1871, conferred on him the degree of Doc- 
jor of Languages. The Illinois Institution under his manage- 
ment has grown to be third in point of numbers of those in 
America. It numbers three hundred and seventy pupils, has 
an efficient corps of officers, and a good industrial department 
with *a_ department for teaching articulation to deaf-mutes. 
Drawing, the only accomplishment available for the deaf and 
dumb, is also taught in this institution. 

Dr. Gillett has clso attained some celebrity in connection 
with Sabbath-School work in his State, having been twice 
elected President of the Illinois State Sabbath School Conven- 
tion, an agency which has accomplished a great work in that 
State. A present Dr. Gillett is President of the International 
Sabbath School Association of America, which held its last 
triennial assembly in the city of Indianapolis. At the perma- 
nent organization of the International Convention of Teachers 
of the Deaf and Dumb, recently held in Belleville, Ont., he was 


elected one of the Vice-Presidents, a position to which he had 
been elected by the conference of Principals in 1867, held at 
Washington. At the Conference of Principals in 1872, iD 
Flint, Michigan, Dr. Gillett was made President. At the Con- 
vention ut Belleville he presented a paper on the Location, 
Site, Bgilding, anil Material Appliances of an Institution for 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, a subject upon which he 
has .“bestowed much thought, in the erection of the buildings 
of the Institution of which he is Principal. 

V - 

William Dabney Kerr, M.A., Principal of the Missouri In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb at Fulton, was born March 4, 
1808, at Charlottesville, Va., and was educated in Kentucky. 
For twenty-one years he was teacher in the Kentucky Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, and in 1851 was appointed to the 
position he now holds. Mr. Kerr has been engaged in the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb for forty-four years. 

J. Scott Hutton, M.A., was born at Perth. Scotland, May 
1,0, 1 8 3 3 . He received his early education under his father, 
the late Mr. Geo. Hutton, who was engaged for half a century 
in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, and invented a system 
of mimography, or sign writing, for deaf-mutes. Mr. Hutton 
entered the Edinburgh Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in 
1847 as a teacher, in which capacity he remained for ten years, 
prosecuting, during part of the time, his literary studies at the 
University. In 1857 he was appointed Principal of the Hali- 
fax institution for the Deaf and Dumb — the oldest but one of 
the kind in British America. This position he still holds. In 
1869 he received the honorary degree of M.A. from the Na- 
tional Deaf-Mute College at Wahington, "in consideration of 
his attainments, and his imptrtant labor in behalf of the 
Deaf and Dumb.’’ 

Joseph II. Johnson, M.D., Principal of the Alabama Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, was born in 
Morgan County, in the State of Georgia, in the year 1832. 
He has been in charge of the Alabama Institution since its 
establishment in the year 1858. He began the work of deaf- 
mute instruction in the year 1849 as a teacher in the Georgia 
Institution. He studied medicine and graduated from the 
lefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1856. He has be- 
come a prominent Mason in his State, having presided in the 
Grand Council as Grand Puissant, in the Grand Lodge as 
Grand Master for two years, and as Grand Commander of 
the Grand Commandery for one year. He was a delegate rep- 
resenting the Alabama Institution in the recent Convention of 

(he 'American instructors of the deaf and dumb held in Belle- 

• • 

ville, Ontario, and was elected one of the Vice-Presidents. 

' 

* ? 'J#*' 

John Nichols, Principal of the North America Institution 
for tljp Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, is a native of that 
State, and was horn in 1833. At the age of fifleen years he 
entered the printing office of the institution over which he now 
presides, where he served a regular apprenticeship. After 
obtaining his majority, he worked at the trade for several 
years. He has been the editor of two or three newspapers, 
and during the heated political canvass in his State in 1871 
was the co-editor of the leading political journal in his State. 
He has been in some way connected with his Institution for 
the lest twenty years, and upon the resignation, in 1870, of Dr. 
Palmer, *he present Principal of the Belleville Institution, he 
was elected as his successor; but in consequence of a political 
revolution in the State, he resigned early in 1871, and again 
entered the field of politics. Early in 1872 he was again elect- 
ed Principal by the unanimous vote of the Board of Trustees. 
Mr. Nichols is a thorough and practical business man, and is 
identified with many of the public improvements of his State, 
and no man in North Carolina has more friends or is more 
popular than he is. He has also been one of the leading 
Masons in his State for several years, ami is at present Grand 
Master of Masons in North America. 
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Principals of Schools for the Deaf Fifty-five Years Ago 


CONVENTION* OF PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AT COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF, 

WASHINGTON, D. C, MAY, 1868 

Standing, left to right — William Gallaudet, Ballard, Prof. Fay. 1). C. ; Principal J. H. Johnson. Alabama; Prof. Porter, D. C. ; 

Principal Covell, Va. ; Mrs. Noah Peet, N. Y. ; Principal Milligan, W is. ; Principal Turner, Conn.; Miss Bliss, Matron, D. C. ; Rev. T. H. 
! Gallaudet, N. Y. ; Principal Connor. Georgia; Principal Denison, D. C. ; Prof. Spencer, 1>. C. Sitting — Mrs. William Tillinghast, D. C. ; 
Principal Bang, Mich.; Principal Mclntire, ind. ; Prof. Pratt, D. C.; Principal Stone. Conn.; Principal Noah Pect, New York; Principal 
Gillett. Illinois; Principal Palmer, N. C. ; Principal Isaac Peet, N. V.; Washington Reporter. I). C. ; Miss Gordon, 1). C. ; President E. 

M. Gallaudet. D. C. ; Principal Talbot, Iowa ; Miss Pratt, (housekeeper) I). C. 


Professors of Gallaudet College Thirty-nine Years Ago 
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President Harding Visits the Flordia School 


PRESIDENT HARDING CALLING AT THE FLORIDA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND BLIND, MARCH 31st 
The student body and the faculty out in the front of the Administration Buildinjr. President Harding making a short talk, Dr. A. H. Walker, 

the president of the school, interpreting t or the Deaf. Walker on Harding's left 


WISH you the best luck in the world, and 
when you come to Washington I want you to 
c: 11 on me irst as I have called on you,” said 
Pres dent Warren G. Hr.rding this morning 
to the students and faculty of the State 
School for the Deaf and Blind. He hod promised to see 
them f ;r a few minutes on his way to the golf links, and 
President A. H. Walker of the Florida School has assem- 
bled the der.f rrd blind hoys and girls in front of the 
Admir.ist ation Building, it being understood that the 
President would not have time to go into the auditorium 
and speak as he did last year. After Mr. Harding had 
delivered a sort address, the children filed by him to 
shake hands, and the great mail’s eyes were not dry when 
he had finished grasping each little hand that was extended 
to him. The deaf he patted on the hack or the shoulder, 
and to many of the blind, as they groped for bis hand, he 
said, Good morning,” "Hello, there!” or some other 
Democratic greeting which the afflicted kiddies will never 
forget. The President was introduced to the assembled 
student body by He-hert Filkel, editor of the St. Augustine 
Even.ng Record, Dr. Walker translating to the deaf by 
means of the sign language the talks of the President and 
his introducer. 

Before the Chief Executive of the Nation arrived the 
Stars and Stripes were raised to the top of the Admin- 
istration Building's flag pole and the deaf and blind stu- 
dents, together with members of the faculty, were arranged 
in a semi-circle around the main entrance. Camera men 
and newspaper reporters were on hand in advance. As 
soon as the President arrived 'mid much applause he was 
greeted by Dr. Walker and Mr. Felkel and escorted to 
the top of the stone steps leading into the building, where- 


upon Mr. Felkel presented him to the enthusiastic gather- 
ing. 

In the automobile with President Harding were his 
Secretary, George Christian, Chairman A. D. Lasker of 
the Shipping Board, and George Janies of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railway with whom he was to play golf this- 
morning. As soon as his short address was concluded he 
shook hands with the students and faculty members and 
immediately re-entered the car to proceed to the golf 
course. The State School for Deaf and Blind is on the 
route from the Hotel Ponce de Leon to the links. 

In presenting the President, Air. Felkel said: "Students 
and faculty of the Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, you are especially fortunate and signally honored 
this morning to have with you the President of the- 
United States, the one man in this, the greatest country 
on the face of the earth who was chosen by more than 
one hundred and ten million people to be their leader. 
It is my pleasure and privilege to present to you the 
Honorable Warren G. Harding, President of the United 
States of America.” 

President Harding said: 

“Members of the Faculty and Students: I am not going, 
to make an address this morning. I am not making ad- 
dresses on this vacation. I just stopped to say Good morning. 
I culled on you when I was here two years ago, and as I 
have very pleasant memories of that visit to you, 1 wanted 
to greet with you again. As I told you before, 1 have a very 
special interest in the blind children. We huve found a way 
to make the blind see, and the deaf hear, and to make those 
who have some defect as nearly perfect as possible. It is 
a pleasure to see you agaiir,~and I wish you the - best of luck. 
If any of you ever come to Washington I hope you will call 
on me as I have called on you.' — St. Augustine Evening 
Record. 







Mr. Herbert Fclkel. editor of the St. Augustine Evening Record* 
introducing Pres. Hauling to the crowd at the Florida School. 
Hr. Walker is interpreting, this picture showing him spelling “L 
which refers to United when Mr. Kelkel sail: “It is my pleasure 
and privilege to present to you the Hon. Warren G. Harding, 
President of the U nited States of America.” 


Pres. Harding shaking hands with the children at the Florida 
School on his visit to the School on March 31st 
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Pres. Harding is Talking to the Pupils. Dr. Walker is signr ^ the 
word “perfect* t om the remark Prei. Harding made: “We have 
found a way to make the blind to see, and the deaf to hear, and 



to make those who have some defect as n:ariy perfect as possible.” 


President Harding Talking to the Florida Pupils. Dr. Walker 
interpreting is signing in this picture the word for “best” from 
the remark Pres. Harding made: “It is a pleasure to see you again, 
and l wish you the best of luck.” 


I would rather he beaten in the right than succeed in the 
wrong. — Gar fir hi. 

Whatever inconvenience ensue nothing is to be preferred 
before justice. — Socrates . 

Recompense to no man evil for evil. Provide things honest 
in the sight of all men. — Rom. xii. 17. 

Reckless automobile driving arouses the suspicion that much 


Pres. 


Harding leaving at conclusion of his talk. 

good by to l>r. W alker 


He is bidding 


of the horse sense of the good old days was possessed by the 
horse . — Boston Post . 
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T H E S I L E N T W O RKE R 


Thoughts as They Come 


By JAMES F. BRADY 


&.M 


|LONG with the radio craze there have appeared 
many fakes and fakers giving false information 




regarding the help that the radio can give to the 
deaf-mutes. Some deafened people can hear 

through its aid and the fact is broadcasted in 

the newspapers. It does us no harm, but it is indeed exaspera- 


hands. On the contrary, they made faces and screeched and 
jawed one another much the same as I have witnessed human 
beings do, but said h. b. are not us sign-makers. Get me? 

If any pure-oralist tells me I sign like a monkey, I’ll hint to 
him to visit the Zoo and see for himself. Won’t it be rich? 

“Truth crushed to earth shall rise.” 



ting to have well-meaning people fuss over us and tell us the 
possibilities of the invention. 

Recently a full column in a daily paper featured a deaf 
youth, handicapped since "a baby, fooTIng around with radio 
apparatus. Inviting a classmate to ny his toy, he was nearly 
bowled over by the friend who exclaimed with fright “What is 
it?” speaking the first time in his life. Our modest hero 
countered with “You hear. Then 
and there the friend bought the 
apparatus off the subject of this 
piece. 

The rest of the article was fill- 
ed with the usual gibberish that 
accompanies a description of a 
deaf-mute in any newspaper. 1 
would not have known the fellow 
if his picture was not there. I 
remember seeing him at a social 
affair. He is more of a hearing 
person than deaf— a graduate of 
an oral school outside of Phila- 
delphia. I suppose he was seek- 
ing a bit of notoriety — and he 
got -it all right. 

Come to think of it, how easy 
it is to get one’s name in the 
papers. A few suggestions to 
those who desire the calicum 
light to shine on them: Walk up 
to a traffic cop during a noon- 
day rush and punch him on the 
jaw ; or. a busy corner take off 
your coat and shoes, and give a 
rendition of the "Star Spangled 
Banner" in signs ; make it a 
daily habit to order a bowl of 
oatmeal at a restaurant and eat 
it as you saunter along to your 
work; invent a new religion; 
see ghosts; start a dress reform 
dv attending church in a night 
gown. Space forbids the addi- 
tion of any more. Be sure you 
have the latest photograph of 
yourself and a prepared auto- 
biography. The rest is easy. 

Trv it. The world will adjudge you either "batty’’ or a born 
Munchausen. What of it? Is this not a free country and 
can't we do as we please? And think of the free advertising 
w will get ! 


A hearing friend tells me this; "1 was at a basketball 
game last night. Our club played against a ipiintet of deaf- 
mutes. Your friends are certainly fine players and the game 
was exciting. But they spoiled the effect by sassing the 
referee in the way they did. The referee, a friend of mine, 
told me he did not like it because he did not understand what 

was hollered at him. No hard 
feelings, but suggest you tell your 
friends to cut out the bawling.” 

1 do not know who the players 
were, but they are my friends ac- 
cording to my informant, and 
most people would term them 
such. 1 let it stand, so long as 
said “friends” did not commit a 
jail misdemeanor. 

Anyhow, friends, I think the 
tip is worth pondering over and 
it is hoped those who go in for 
sports should try and hold their 
temper towards referees and 
umpires. If the officials are deaf, 
well that is another matter. 


"How does the social and fi- 
nancial status of the deaf of the 
present day compare with that of 
the past?” is always an interest- 
ing topic of conversation. 

We often come across refer- 
ences to “those good old days.” 
The present days are criticized. 

Comparisons are odious, as the 
saving goes, but a few bits of 
data will enlighten: 


JAMES FRANCIS BRADY 
Contributor and Agent, “Silent Worker 

Philadelphia Division No. 30, X. F. S. 


Socially (recreation and the en- 
joying of good time) : When 
I graduated from school sev- 
enteen years ago there were 
no movies to go to. W T e had 
to limit ourselves to parties 
and lectures and a-visiting 
one another. Such a routine- 
palls in no time. We never 
thought of going to theatres unless it was Kellar, the ma- 
gician, vaudeville teams featuring acrobatic, stunts, etc. 
Now we can attend the best "shows" and enjoy them as 
much as hearing people. The movies are the greatest 
blessing that have fallen to our lot in a long time. 


Secretary, 

D. 


In the interest of truth and to add to my knowledge 1 hied 
me recently to a Zoological Garden and after giving the 
different species of animals and birds and snakes the once-over 
I went to the monkey house, which was what I really journeyed 
there for to see. 

Sitting on a bench for half an honr I watched the anthro- 
poids at their boogev hunting and scratching and most 
interesting — their signs. Disappointed that not one of. them 
ever did anything in the way of conversation with their 


Financially: At that time most of the deaf had ill-paying 
jobs and long hours. Very few owned their homes and he 
was rara avis who took railroad journeys to attend con- 
ventions or to go on vacations. I never saw any except 
teachers talk about stocks and ‘ bonds. They were un- 
dreamed of luxuries. Contrast with the present. The 
known married home-owners (members of Philadelphia 
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Division N. F. S. D.) total thirty-two at the present time. 
Nearly every one takes a trip to the shore on occasions. 
A good many have bonds and stocks. Who has forgotten 
how a few years ago deaf “salesmen - ’ for a Food Products 
concern flying about the country, living in style from the 
proceeds of their stock, talk? Surely it cannot mean 
otherwise than that some people had surplus cash to 
invest or gamble away. It would be an interesting piece 
of statistics to find out how many dollars the deaf 
exchange for beautifully-engraved certificates which are 
now worthless except as mementos of one’s being an E. 
Z. mark. Witness Chicago’s $25,000 club house. New 
York, Philadelphia, Arkon, Cleveland, Detroit and other 
cities can duplicate it if the deaf really want such a club. 
It is not on account of finances but for lack a grit and 
pluck and nerve to attempt a thing on a big scale. 

Talk about occupations. The deaf of the present day 
are engaged in a more varied field than ever and more 
will be opened to us. 

The N. F. S. D. was then in swaddling clothes and 
struggling for existence, soon to be a million dollar 
concern. Just think of it, and the money came and is 
coming out of our pockets, helped by wise investments 
to earn good dividends. 

The N. F. S. D. at that time (to me from persuring 
accounts of it) an association established for the purpose 
of affording the “big guns’’ a chance of knocking each 
other in print, and the language was something awful 
*o one of my tender years. I do not remember the 
causus belli nor the participants. I suppose it all ended 
up in smoke to the satisfaction of all concerned, and the 
association is the gainer thereby. 

Educationally : Really I cannot set myelf up as a judge 
in this field. Somebody else who has witnessed the 
transition for the better or worse, can do it and enlighten 
us — though I am conceited enough to say that the younger 
generation, individual for individual, has the shade the 
better of it over the older boys when it comes to general 
knowledge and ability to use English. By the younger 
generation I refer to those of the past twenty years. 

Taking it all in all, the lot of the deaf these days is far 
’better than that of olden times. We are living in a great 
age of progress in all lines. Oh, how the deaf of the future 
generations will enjoy life! 


Have you heard the latest? 

A man came out of a barber shop with cuts all over his 
face. A friend asked the trouble. “The barber is a deaf- 
mute and he was telling me all about his family troubles." 

Some cutting joke, what. 

There is a certain fellow in our shop who is alwavs sure 
of a crowd when he has something to say and I often wished 
to hear his gab. Had been under the impression he attracted 
the people because of his wisdom and knowledge and I kicked 
myself literally because 1 was losing valuable information 
fill — but wait. 

A co-worker, a Hebrew with a sense of humor, puts me 
“next” to the goings on in the shop and he supplies me with 
the latest jokes. Him I asked to do me a favor, to wit: 
to write down what that certain fellow says when he starts 
on his speech. The result is here appended : 

“I sez ter me mommer, sez I, ‘say mom, how about new 
duds for muh? It’s about time I gits glad rags an’ hock 
me ole uns.’ Me lady she up an’ gimme hell fer tryin' ter 
be a jook. Bimby 1 gets her ter come me wav o' rinkin’. Nex 
pay day I glues me coin and hikes off ter Thoidy-thoid 


Street an’ comes ter me ole frien' Ike. The penny snatcher 
he was some glad ter see muh an he gimme the Barney 
Bernard act. ‘Say’ Ike,' pipes I, how about a soot to grace 
me manly form ?’ The sheeny got busy an brought muh a 
beaut. ‘How much?’ says me. The kike he sez ‘youse an’ me 
is frans. Youse kin have it fer fort doll.' ‘Holy mackerel,’ 
I hollers, ‘do youse take me fer a Rockybeller ?' The sheeny 
looks pained and utters Bolshevik. 'Alright, take him fer 
tirty-fi'. ‘Nix on dat,’ me says and was on de poin’ of leavin’ 
de join’ when de kike calls muh back. He sez, 'Take dis fer 
tventy-tree,’ an’ he begins ter cry. ‘(rood bye ole’ sport,’ 'I 
sez. ‘Nibber, nibber will youse see muh here agin.’ An’ I goes 
out. Dammit if the Jew did not run after muh when I was 
gone half a block. ‘Comerc,’ he hollers, an’ a crowd stops 
muh, tinkin' muh a crook or sometin'. Ike sez ter muh 
‘Eight’ll doll and ne is yoorn.’ Them furriners sure looked 
like dey could murder muh, so I turns back wid Ike and I 
passes de shekels ter him an’ took home de soot. Hah, har, 
har, didn't I jew dat ole boy some?" 

A listener: “Youse dink de Jew was de loser, does yer? 
Lemmc tell yer sometin’. Them kikes can’t be beat an I'll 
bet me bottom dollar youse loses somewhere.” 

Another idol fell off its pedestal and I do not think I am 
missing much in the way of conversation if the average 
talker uses such language and has such a topic as a piece- 
de-resistance. 


The Utility of A Smile 

One of the greatest things in business; yes, in all walks 
of life, is a real, pleasant smile. You will note that smile 
upon the faces of all the big, successful men; you will see 
it upon the countenance of the efficient executive; you 
will look for it upon the faces of all those folks whom 
you like best. When that pleasing smile is absent, you 
feel at once that something is decidedly wrong. 

You find it a pleasure to do business with the happy, 
smiling storekeeper, and you will form the habit of visit- 
ing his shop at frequent intervals. The smiling salesman 
who calls upon you from time to time is always welcome, 
and you don’t mind saving orders for him, even when he 
slips up on a regular call. You are fond of a great motion 
picture star because of his wonderful smile, and the traffic 
officer near your place of business is on your list of 
friends for the reason that he always wears a friendly 
smile. And, why is it that you enjoy telling a certain 
little newsboy to ’’keep the change?” 

The foreman in a mill or factory who understands the 
utility of a pleasant smile, gets things done with no trou- 
ble at all, while the foreman with the face of a “mummy” 
is continually losing men, and is “in wrong" even with 
the apprentice boys. The foreman who knows how to use 
a pleasant smile to good advantage in the work-room* 
is a wise man indeed. His men actually delight in co- 
operating with his orders to the fullest extent. 

There is a certain prominent master printer who is 
noted for his excellent welfare work among his em- 
ployees. His organization is one of the finest in the coun- 
try. The majority of his workers have remained in his 
service for many years. His welfare work is deeply ap- 
preciated, but what the workers like best of all is his 
pleasant smile. Every morning this printer goes through 
every department of his large plant, extending a cherry 
greeting to every worker, accompanied by a smile. The 
effects of that smile are remarkable, and it puts the entire 
force in the right mood for a big day's work. 

“The thing that goes the farthest 
Towards making life worth while; 

That costs the least and does the most. 

Is just a pleasant smile. 

It’s full of worth ami goodness, too. 

With genial kindness blent; 

It s worth a million dollars. 

And doesn’t cost a cent.” 



ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF BELLEVILLE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, WHERE THE CONVENTION WILL MEET 
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E HAD hoped to have in this issue of the Silent 
Worker a number of views of the buildings of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, where the conven- 
tion is to be held, hut we are informed that sat- 
isfactory pictures cannot be secured until the 
grounds are put in proper condition and the trees are in foliage. 
However, Dr. Coughlin has sent us a few snap-shots, which he 
says give a fairly good representation of the School and Admin- 
istration Building and of the Residences. 

The Ontario School for the Deaf was established as a Govern- 
ment Institution in 1870. The first Superintendent was W. J. 
Palmer, M. A., an experienced American educator of the Deaf. 
He was succeeded in 1879 by Mr. R. Mathison, who held the 
position till 1906, when he resigned and the present Superintend- 
ent, C. B. Coughlin, M. D. was appointed. 


The handsome building erected in 1870, both as a school and' 
residence, satisfactorily served its purpose under the then 
existing conditions, hut for many years past it had been quite 
inadequate for the growing attendance and the greatly increased 
numher of classes flue to this and to the adoption of the oral 
method. So a few years ago the Ontario Government decided 
to provide an entirely new plant, as it was found impossible to. 
satisfactorily remodel the old building. . The Girls’ and Boys’ 
Residences were first erected and have been in use for several, 
years. Two years ago work on the new School Building was 
begun. The problem was how to raze the old building and 
erect a new one on the same site and keep the school going as 
usual. The difficulty was solved by constructing the building in 
two sections. As the structure had to be considerably larger 
than the old one, the greater part of it was erected in front, in> 
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which, meantime, school was going on as usual. As soon at 
this was completed, the new class-rooms were occupied and at 
-once the demolition of the old building and the construction of 
the remainder of the new was begun. This was completed and 
occupied in February last." 

This new building is constructed of tapestry brick with white 
stone facings and is a very handsome and imposing structure, 
chaste in design and just sufficiently ornate to be pleasing to 
the eye and to add beauty to dignity. The halls are spacious, 
and the class-rooms, of which there are over thirty, are very 
commodious and comfortable, are well lighted and amply ven- 
tilated and in all of which the appointments and equipment will 
be of the most modern type. The central section of the building 
is three stories in height and contains the Superintendent’s and 
other executive offices and a large and beautiful rotunda. At 
the rear of the School Building are the Assembly Hall and Din- 
ing Room, both of which are spacious and attractive rooms 
splendidly adapted to their purposes. 

These buildings occupy a very picturesque site on the shore of 
the Bay of Quinte, which is an almost land-locked arm of Lake 
Ontario and is a beautiful sheet of water extending nearly to 


Kingston and the Thousand Isles. There are spacious lawny 
and campus, with tennis courts and bowling greens. 

Connected with the School is a farm of about one hundrecj 
and eighty acres, including thirty acres of orchard. There ar$ 
capacious barns and sanitary stables, which house a large hertf 
of holsteins, from which the school is provided with an abun- 
dant supply of milk of the best quality, handled under the best 
sanitary conditions. 

The system of instruction used in the Ontario School was 
formerly one form of the combined system. All the classes were 
taught by the manual method and a small number of selected 
pupils were given instruction in articulation and lip-reading for 
a short period every day, but there were no oral classes. About 
twelve years ago the oral method was introduced and has been 
increasingly used year by year, till now, out of twenty-six class- 
es, twenty-three are taught by the oral method and three bv the 
manual. In the Industrial Department, instruction is given in 
printing, carpentering, shoemaking, baking, farming, garden- 
ing, dressmaking and general household science. The present 
enrollment of the School is 296 and will probably be consider- 
ably over three hundred next session. 


V audeville Entertainment in Philadelphia 



VERSATILE BUG A hen is the only living critter that can set still ar.d produce 

Teacher — “Now tell me the name of the insect which is first dividends. — Exchr.nge. 

a tank and then an airplane.” 

Pupil — “It’s the caterpillar, which changes into a butterfly." Prosperity will come when men watch their work instead of 
— L’lllustration (Pairs). watching the clock work. — Tht Beehive. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


5v I)r. James H. Cloud 


HE Rt. Rev. Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, D. D., S. T. 
D., L. L. D., Bishop of Missouri and Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, who died recently, took a great 
interest in the deaf and had a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the handicap of deafness being himself troubled 
with a progressive impairment of hearing which became quite 
pronounced in his later years. 

While missionary bishop of Montana, Idaho, and Utah, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, Bishop Tuttle became ac- 
quainted with the late Harry White to whom he gate his kindly 
co-operation in the founding of the Utah School for the Deaf. 
Bishop Tuttle was later translated to Missouri, with residence 
in St. Louis, and when the headship of the St. Louis Day (now 
Gaiiaudet) School became vacant, by the resignation of Mr. 
R. P. McGregor to return to the Ohio School, Mr. White was 
an applicant for the position for which he had the endorsement 
of Bishop Tuttle. Mr. McGregor, however, had recommended 
me as his successor at the Day School which fact accounts for 
my having voted the Republican ticket most of the time in 
democratic Missouri the last 33 > f ears. 

I first met Bishop Tuttle soon after coming to St. Louis to 
reside and he assured me of his deep sympathy with those who 
could not hear since he himself was afflicted with deafness. 
To this I replied in what was intended to be a bit of good 
humor: Now we have a Bishop of our own.” If there was 
any humor in the remark the Bishop apparently failed to note 
it. On the contrary it seemed to depress him. To one in his 
position defective hearing coming on after middle age was 
taken quite seriously, while with us folks who acquire it early 
in life it is taken philosophically and at times even made the 
subject of good natured banter. 

Speaking of Bishop Tuttle reminds me of a visit I made to 
Omaha in April, 1914, (mentioned in this department of the 
Sii.ekt Worker for July, 1914), to officiate at a service there 
and incidentially to attend a banquet given by the Mid-West 
Chapter of the Gaiiaudet College Alumni. One of the visitors 
on that occasion was Mr. Jay C. Howard, of Duluth, then 
president of the National Association of the Deaf. After the 
service at St. Andrew's Church Mr. Howard gave expression 
to his conviction that there was need of a prayer for the use 
of the Deaf having special reference to the sign-language. The 
Book of Common Prayer, used at the service just concluded, 
abounds in special prayers for special occasions — so why not a 
prayer for the sign-language. Why not? I was well pleased 
with Mr. Howard's suggestion and upon my return home took 
it up with Bishop Tuttle with the result that under date of May 
4th he sent me the following 

PRAYER FOR THE SIGN-LANGUAGE 

O God, our Heavenly Father, the Author and Giver of all 
good things, we thank Thee for the sign language for the deaf, 
and for all the blessings which the use of it hath brought. 
Grant readiness and vigor, we pray Thee, to our eyes and 
hands, that they may continue to be indeed ears also to us. 
Mercifully show Thyself to be the fountain of wisdom to our 
thirsting minds and the source of hope to our longing hearts. 


that we may be free from sorrowful heaviness and may drink 
in the sweetness of life eternal, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Amen. 

The first public use of the above prayer was made at the 
service on the morning of Sunday, May 10th, at St. Thomas' 
Mission for the Deaf, St. Louis, and usually forms a part of 
every service at the Mission and wherever I happen to officiate. 
Bishop Tuttle knew the limitations and uncertainities of lip- 
reading and could appreciate what a great blessing the sign 
language was to the deaf. The Deaf of Missouri who knew 
Bishop Tuttle, and a great many of them did, loved him and 
mourn his passing. 

* * * 

North Carolina has an able, progressive, resourceful and 
forceful aggregation of deaf citizens which fortitutious circum- 
stance, plus interested friends of influence and position, brought 
about the creation, by the last General Assembly of the state, 
a Division for the Deaf in the Department of Printing and 
Labor. The general provisions of the act follow closely the 
Minnesota law enacted in 1913, which was the pioneer in its 
special field and the basis of a similar proposition brought to 
the attention of Congress in 1914 where it is still pending. 

Both the Minnesota and Congressional ‘‘Bureau for the Deaf 
in the Department of Labor'' bills originated with and were 
drafted by the late Anson R. Spear, of Minneapolis, who had 
the satisfaction of seeing his labors crowned with victory in 
his home state. The North Carolina law specifically provides 
that the head of the newly created Division shall be a competent 
deaf man. The Minnesota law makes provision only that the 
head of its Bureau shall be competent. With all things con- 
sidered it is our belief that with a competent deaf man in charge 
better results are possible In the long run. A deaf man of ability, 
character, personality and address, one who has the stablizing 
experience of having had to hustle for himself in the work-a- 
day world, has the view-point entailed by deafness not pos- 
sessed by others to such a degree and therefore is more likely to 
be everlastingly on the job and aiming at worth-while objec- 
tives. 

The text of the North Carolina Bureau bill is an important 
addition to the record of special legislation and of such general 
interest as to deserve the widest publicity. Here it is: 

An act to create in the Department of Printing and Labor a 
Division devoted to the deaf; to provide for the appointment 
of a competent deaf man to take charge of such division; to 
enumerate his duties and authority and to provide for his 
compensation and for the expense of such department. 

The General Assembly of North Carolina do enact: 

Section 1. There shall be created in the Department of 
Printing and Labor a division devoted to the deaf. 

Section 2. The commissioner of Printing and Labor shall 
appoint a competent deaf man to take charge of such division 
who shall devote his time to the special work of labor for the 
deaf under the supervision of the Commissioner of Printing and 
Labor. He shall collect statistics of the deaf, ascertain what 
trades or occupations are most suitable for them and best 
adapted to promote their interest; and use his best efforts to 
aid them in securing such employment as they may be fitted to 
engage in. 
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He shall study the methods In use in the education of the deaf 
as exemplified in the deaf themselves, with a view to determin- 
ing their practicability and respective values in lifting them to 
become self-supporting, useful citizens and enabling them to 
obtain the greatest amount of happiness in life. 

He shall keep a census of the deaf and obtain facts, informa- 
tion and statistics as to their condition in life with a view to 
the betterment of their lot. He shall endeavor to obtain sta- 
tistics and information of the condition of the labor and employ- 
ment and education of the deaf in other states, with a view to 
promoting the general welfare of the deaf in this state. He 
shall make reports and recommendations from time to time as 
may be provided by law, and he shall also issue special re- 
ports or pamphlets as may be deemed necessary, giving results 
and information that may be helpful. 

Section 3. He shall be designated Chief of the Bureau of 
Labor for the Deaf. 

Section 4. The Chief of the Bureau of Labor for the Deaf 
shall receive a salary which shall not exceed the sum of two 
thousand dollars ($2,000) per annum, payable monthly on the 
certificate of the Commissioner of Printing and Labor. Ex- 
penses necessarily incurred by such Chief of the Bureau of 
Labor for the Deaf, under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Printing and Labor, not to exceed the sum of one thousand 
dollars ($1,000) per annum shall also be paid out of the State 
Treasury on the certificate of the Commissioner of Printing and 
Labor. 

Section 5. In case the duties herein enumerated should not 
occupy all of the time of such Chief of the Bureau of Labor 
for the Deaf, he shall perform such other duties in the Depart- 
ment of Printing and Labor as may be assigned him by the 
Commissioner of Printing and Labor. 

Section 6. This act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its ratification. 

In the General Assembly read three times and ratified this 
the 2nd day of March, 1923. 

Mr. James M. Robertson of Raleigh heads the newly created 
North Carolina Bureau and is an excellent appointment. He 
will bring to his new position a varied and practical experience 
:gained at the School at Morgantown, at Gallaudet College, on 
the farm, in the class room, shop and office. He is a zealous and 
indefatigable worker who knows North Carolina and its deaf 
•citizens. North Carolina has made an auspicious beginning in 
its new venture, sharing for the present with Minnesota the 

honor of being the envy of other states. 

* * » 

At the Last Convention of the Illinois State Association of 
*he Deaf which met at Springfield in August, 1921, the follow- 
ing resolution received unanimous endorsements: 

Whereas, The Schools; for the Deaf and Blind are now and 
have been classed with the correctional, curative, reformatory 
and penal institutions of the state. 

Whereas, Such a classification tends to create wrong and in- 
jurious impressions concerning the status of the deaf among the 
general public and even among otherwise well informed public 
officials. 

Resolved, That every effort should be made by those having 
the welfare of the deaf at heart to transfer these schools from 
the Department of Public Welfare to that of Educational insti- 
tutions.” 

The Association also endorsed the administration of the 
State School by the then Managing Officer, Mr. H. T. White, 
and recommended his retention in the position. Soon after- 
wards, however, to the surprise and regret of the deaf of 
Illinois, Mr. White was supplanted by Col. O. C. Smith of no 
known previous experience in the field of education. Some- 
time after Col. Smith assumed charge at Jacksonville, and ap- 
parently in deference to the above quoted resolution by the 
State Association concerning the classification of the School, 
the Department of Public Welfare created within itself, at 
least nominally, an educational department to which were 
•consigned the State Schools for the Deaf and Blind. Such a 
proceeding may be likened to a man getting a dollar bill 
changed after which he thrusts ninty cents into one pocket and 
a dime in another with no change whatever in ownership or 
control. 

We lately have seen a copy of a letter by Col. Smith from 
which we quote the following: 

“I think we have the school classified as nearly correct as it 


could be. As long as the state pays the expenses of the school 
in the way of board, laundry, and sleeping quarters, we could 
not hope to have them classify us as a purely educational insti- 
tution. 

“Even if we could do so, I do not think it would be for the 
best interests of the school, as the teaching of the deaf and the 
blind are each of these special studies, knowledge of which is 
not held by those in charge of the universities, state normals 
and other schools in that department.” 

A classification that is desirable, possible and effective with 
highly satisfactory results in Colorado, Iowa and a number of 
other states, need not be a stumbling block in Illinois. The 
trend throughout the country is towards, ever towards, a purely 
educational classification of schools for the deaf. Illinois will 
fall in line eventually. Its present attitude is one of short 
vision and false economy. If the state officials are wise they 
will heed the wishes of the deaf citizens of the state. 

A school for the deaf is none the less a purely educational 
institution when the state pays the expenses “in the way of 
board, laundry, and sleeping quarters.” The state owes each 
teachable child an education. The state may or may not 
choose to give it at a central plant. If it does so it will be for 
reasons of economy. In either case it will be simply discharg- 
ing an inherent obligation. 

To give the School for the Deaf at Jacksonville a purely 
educational classification would be far better than to leave it 
as at present. Those having to do with the education of hear- 
ing children, even if they have had no previous experience in 
deaf work, are miles nearer to educational work among the 
deaf than those who have had no previous experience in educa- 
tional work among either the hearing or the deaf, — miles 
nearer than those having to do with penal, charitable, custo- 
dical and curative institutions, camps, battlefields, law courts 
or postmasterships. The plan works admirably in Colorado, 
Iowa and many other states. When some one was wanted 
to take charge of the school at Colorado Springs, or Council 
Bluffs, the Board went after the best man available with 
training for the special work and an established reputation as 
a successful educator. In the search for such a man state 
lines, political pull, and such alien considerations were wholly 
disregarded. It would be decidedly to the advantage of Il- 
linois to go and do likewise. 

* * * 

Preparations for the Fourteenth Triennial Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf to be held at Atlanta next 
August 13th — 18th inclusive, are progressing apace with every 
indication pointing towards success in every phase of the great 
undertaking. The Local and Associate and Program Com- 
mittees have been hard at work providing convention features 
which will edify, jollify and satisfy all who are so fortunate as 
to be present. There should be a large attendance, nationally 
and sectionally as well as locally. It will be the first time the 
Association has met “in the heart of the South" and the call of 
Southern hospitality with all that it implies should prove irre- 
sistahle. The profit and the pleasure of convention week will 
be remembered long after the cost has been forgotten. Keep 
faith with Atlanta. Atlanta will surely keep faith with the 
visitor within her gates. And keep faith with the Association. 
No one is so poor as not to be able to be a member of the only 
Association that works for all the Deaf all the time. The 
membership cost is insignificant. The possibilities of service 
are great. The enrolled membership at Atlanta should break 
all previous records. A little missionary work on the part of 
each individual member would increase the Association's mem- 
bership lOO^-c. Try it. 

* * * 

When the Linotype machine first began to displace the old 
style method of type-setting by hand it was generally predicted 
that the deaf compositor, like Othello, would soon find his 
occupation gone, it did appear to be that way for a while, as 
owners of linotype machines were at first reluctant to trust their 
intricate workings to a deaf operator. Happily them days are 



gone, let us hope forever. The deaf are not. only holding their of the Board of the Colorado School, from the press of Colorado 

own as linotype operators but are increasing in numbers and Springs, and some representative deaf citizens of Denver sub- 
proving themselves so highly efficient as to point to their mitted their protests in person. I happened in Colorado 

monopolizing the field eventually if not soon. Deafness in the around the time the agitation against the proposed change was 

linotype operating line has been found to be less of a handicap on and sent a communication to the Colorado Springs Gazette 

which was published in the issue of Feb. 26th and of which the 


To the Editor of The Gazette: 

Nothing that can be done should be left undone to defeat the 
illadvised and pernacious proposition to put the State School for 
the Deaf and Blind under the control of a department of public 
welfare. Whatever advantages may accrue to the state by the 
grouping together of its charitable, custodial, reformatory and 
penal institutions it would be positively detrimental to the 
prestige, the morale and the efficiency of a purely educational 
institution, such as the School for the Deaf and Blind, to be 
placed under the control of such a department. 

The present status of the Colorado School, thanks to the wis- 
dom and foresight of its late superintendent, Dr. W. K. Argo, 
and other of its friends, is the envy and aspiration of many 
other states. The school is, in every sense of the word, one of 
the foremost of its kind in the world, and any change, such as 
is proposed in the code bill, would be a backward step — a step 
Colorado surely will not take in the light of available facts and 
in the face of an awakened and expressed public appreciation 
of the present plan of control. 


I also addressed a letter to the Governor from which the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are taken: 

As one familiar with the education of the deaf permit me to 
urgently recommend the continuance of the present arrange- 
ment for the control of the School for the Deaf and Blind at 
Colorado Springs. It is entirely consistent with the purely 
educational character and objective of the Institution and con- 
ductive to its orderly development and highest efficiency. 

The arrangement in Illinois, insofar as the State Schools for 
the Deaf and Blind are concerned, has absolutely nothing worth 
while which Colorado could adopt to advantage. On the con- 
trary its outstanding utility is as an example of what should not 
be followed in other states. 


THOMAS Y. NORTHERN AND HIS LINOTYPE, 
Denver, Colorado 


than in many other vocations. An alert eye and a concentrated 
mind are the things needful and these the deaf operator usually 
possesses. Otherwise he soon ceases to operate. 

Schools for the Deaf in increasing numbers are teaching 
linotyping. In this New Jersey leads all the rest in the 
number of machines in operation. It is one of the best trades 
a School for the Deaf could teach. We recently interviewed 
Mr. Thomas Y. Northern, proprietor of the Northern Linotype 
Company, Denver, who is not only an expert operator but also 
the owner of a new linotype, model 14, and has built up what 
may be called a wholesale trade in linotype output. Mr. North- 
ern originally started out as a chemist, but the future of linotyp- 
ing proved to be the more attractive, so he qualified for the 
work at the school of the Mergenthaler Company in Chicago. 
Mr. Northern holds that in addition to learning how to manip- 
ulate the key board apprentices should be taught about the 
upkeep of the machine and repairs. 

Few offices have a sufficient number of machines as to justify 
the maintenance of a repair man and as repairs and delays are 
expensive it is to the advantages of every printer, whatever 
may be his assigned duty, to be able to make linotype adjust- 
ments and repairs. A good education and a good command of 
English are important qualifications for a successful linotype 
operator, but not to much so as good sight, finger dexterity, 
and artistic taste. Machines respond wonderfully to good care 
and resent abuse and neglect. Better an operator with fair 
speed and a good knowledge of the machine and its care than a 
speed maniac who is not trained in the care of the machine. 


Later the Governor authorized a statement to the effect that' 
it was a mistake to include the Colorado School for the Deaf 
and Blind in the new Code Bill and that he would have that 


Not long after his inauguration last January, Governor Sweet 
of Colorado came out in favor of the group plan of control of 
certain state institutions, somewhat after the plan followed in 
Illinois in its Department of Public Welfare, and included in 
the proposed group the State School for the Deaf and Blind at 
Colorado Springs. It was a guileless proposition on the part of 
the Governor to save the tax payers some money. It was not 
long, however, before the Governor began to receive protests 
against including the School for the Deaf and Blind, a purely 
educational institution, in a department not having to do ex- 
clusively with education. The Governor heard from members 


MRS. THOMAS Y. NORTHERN 
(nee Edna Drunim) and the Northern children, 
Denver, Colorado 
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-portion of it stricken out when the bill was considered by the 
Legislature. 

• * • 

The Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind is given an 
educational classification by the State Constitution. The act 
covering this point became a law on April 26th, 1909, and 
reads as follows: 

“The Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, located in the 
City of Colorado Springs, in the County of El Paso, is hereby 
-declared to be one of the educational institutions of the State of 
Colorado and has for its object the education of such children 
of the State as cannot, by reason of impairment of hearing or 
sight, be advantageously educated in other schools or institutions 
•of the State. Said School shall not be regarded or classed as a 
reformatory or charitable institution.” 

The Iowa State School for the Blind was placed under the 
supervision of the State Board of Education by act of the 
General Assembly in 1911 and a similar arrangement for the 
State School for the Deaf became effective in 1917. 

The Colorado and Iowa plans for the classification of their 
Schools for the Deaf and Blind are both admirable in their 
way, — the Colorado plan having the added advantage of 
greater permanence and security by reason of its constitutional 
provision which places the school at Colorado Springs beyond 
the easy reach of passing fads and fancies which crop out from 
•time to time in both the executive and legislative branches. 

The Iowa State Board of Education which controls the State 
School for the Deaf at Council Bluffs also controls all public day 
schools within the State. No public day school for the deaf may 
be established or Continued in Iowa without the approval of the 
State Board of Education. The course of study and methods of 
instruction in such day schools, and the teachers appointed, also 
must have the approval of the State Board of Education. The 
Day School for the Deaf Law in Iowa also provides that no 
child over ten years of age shall be instructed in a public day 
school. Legal provision is elsewhere made requiring attendance 
at the State School of deaf children of school age not attending 
school. 

Tne foregoing is commonly known as the “Iowa Idea” and 
is the resultant of the co-operative efforts of the Iowa Associa- 
tion of the Deaf and the State Board of Education. Fortunate 
for Iowa its State Association of the Deaf is a progressive, 
aggressive and rational organization and its State Board of 
.Education reasonable and receptive. 

* * * 

Under date of April 2nd last, we received a communication 
on the stationery of a “Department of Public Welfare," from 
a distant state, which read as follows: 

<* 

Dear Sir: — Will you please give me your opinion in answer 
to this question. 

What advantage to a School for the Deaf, for a Superintend- 
ent to he appointed, who has had wide experience in teaching 
the Deaf, and in Deaf work? 

Please reply to this as early as possible. 

Yours very truly. 

To the above 1 immediately sent the following reply: 

Dear Sir: — In reply to your favor of the 2nd asking me to 
state what advantages to a School for the Deaf for a superin- 
tendent to be appointed who has had a wide experience in 
teaching the deaf, and in deaf work. 

Assuming that the candidate is a man of excellent character, 
educationally qualified, possessing executive ability, a person- 
ality and is temperamentally fitted for the position, a wide ex- 
perience in deaf work, and in teaching the deaf, would be a 
decided asset. It would enable him to: 

(1) Inspire confidence in his conduct of the school on the 
part of all concerned. 

(2) Approach the problem of jhe deaf child in an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic manner. 

(3) Discriminate as to values in methods of instruction, 
course of study, and in industries, 

(4) Appraise the qualifications and work of the teachers 
and other instructors. 


(5) Adapt the method of instruction to the need of each 
individual child. 

(6) Address the student body, converse with the pupils in- 
dividually, and thereby establish a mutual understanding and 
a basis of respect, confidence and affection. 

Very truly yours, 

j. H. Cloud. 

Idle profession has no surplus of men meeting the above 
qualifications, but they are sufficiently numerous if the idiotic 
practice, fortunately confined to but few states, of insisting 
on the appointment of a home-state man, is discontinued. When 
the Iowa School, under the State Board of Education, needed a 
new head the Board of Education was free to comb the five 
continents for the right man. — “a man of experience in deaf 
work and in teaching the deaf,” and they found him — in New 
York state. When the Colorado School needed a new head its 
Board of Trustees was not restricted to the as yet unrewarded 
politician of Possum Corners, Colorado. They found him in 
Western Pennsylvania and a better choice could not have been 
made. There should be but one objective: GET THE BEST. 

Katherine Conrad Shute 
Souweine 

Mrs. Emanuel Souweine, who died in New York last summer, 
was one of the rr/ost wonderful of deaf women who has ever 
lived, and the Silent Worker regrets that owing to the delay 
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KATHERINE CONRAD SHUTE SOUWEINE 


in securing a photograph of this most estimable woman this 
tribute to her worth is so long deferred. 

Mrs. Souweine was born April 22, 1858. and died Aug. 2'. 
1922, in her 64th year. She lost her hearing at eight years. 
After a career as a student at Fanwood where her rare beauty, 
her grace as a sign-maker and her intellectual attainments 
made hers a noteworthy scholastic achievement, she graduated, 
with honors, with the High Class of '80. 

In 1889, she married Emanuel Souweine, then a rising en- 
graver oil wood and now the owner of the Crescent Engraving 
Company, and their married life was one long enduring hap- 
piness. 

Mrs. Souweine s ancestors came over in the “Mayflower” 
and the descendants gave New York many distinguished judges 
and other professional men. As Mrs, Souweine had not had a 
photograph taken in a great many years, the only portrait 
available was a kodak print from which an artist wrought a 
portrait of which the accompanying is a reproduction. 
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Edited By Alexander L. Pack 



on what appeared in this depart- 
ment some time ago, with reference to the use 
of that hated term semi-mute. Editor Booth in 
the Nebraska Journal replies: 


We should have been placed to have used some other term for 
designating those of our graduates possessed of natural speech, were 
there such a term available and in common use, for we are well aware 
that the expression “semi-mute” is a misnomer, applied as it is to 
persons possessing speech and not mute in any degree. We can 
readily understand that the term, ill-fitting as it is, must be more 
or less unacceptable to those to whom it is applied. 

"There are today among the graduates of our schools three well- 
marked classes, namely, (1) those with natural speech; (2) those 
with artificial speech; and (3) those with no speech. It were well 
if these classes could be named, each by a single word at 'Once des- 
criptive and self-interpretive. But these words do not exist ready 
made in our English terminology and we are almost compelled to 
use the ill-fitting, objectionable term that has come down to us from 
the past when speaking of the class it names. We say almost com- 
pelled, for the term could doubtless be done away with were we 
satisfied to use three or four words in speaking of each of the three 
classes, as we have done above. However, it might be sufficient to 
employ the expression “the deaf with natural speech” to designate 
the particular class under discussion, letting that serve all purposes 
now served by the non-descriptive and objectionable term. Indeed, it 
would be as easy, requiring no more words, to say “John has natural 
speech,” as to say “John is a semi-mute,” and it would moreover 
save explanation, invariably necessary in making the statement to 
the uninitiated. 

“Regarding Nebraska’s ‘supremest record,’ referred to by Mr. 
Pach, speaking of the six graduates of the class of 1913 all going 
to Gallaudet College, he evidently overlooked that the record was 
exactly repeated with the class of 1920, whose six members likewise 
all entered College.” 


I 

This of course leaves us but little better off than when we 
started. To my mind there are only two divisions, the deaf 
w.ho speak and those who do not, and deaf and deaf-mute 
amply describe them. Those who acquire what Mr. Booth 
denominates as artificial speech, either, speak or they do not. 
tn other words, they use speech for the purpose of .making 
themselves understood, so the extent of their ability to speak 
determines which of the two divisions they belong in. Natural 
speech can hardly be acquired by one who has never heard it. 
Before I lost my hearing I knew a deaf man who could speak 
u few words; they were grunted out, rather than spoken. I 
do not know how he acquired them, but I do know it made a 
freak of him, where if he had attempted no spoken speech 
there would have been nothing untoward about him. I am not 
of the profession as Mr. Booth is, but unless those who Mr. 
Booth mentions as having acquired, though not natural speech, 
c:'n speak naturally, or approximate natural speech, I would 
hardly give them a rating they could not honestly enjoy. 

Ice is ice, whether it reaches its glacial state through the 
elements, or through man’s ingenuity in manufacturing it, and 
the method used does not count if the end is reached. 

But no matter how the others are referred to, there is not 
now, there never in all the world has been, there never 
possibly can be such a being as semi-mute, and to call speaking 
deaf people by the terms is unnecessarily humiliating them, be- 
sides falsifving their infirmitv, as thev are not mute at all. 

❖ 

FIVE DOLLARS REWARD, and no questions asked, for 
information leading to the indentity, habitat and whereabouts 
of any hearing sign expert who can stand along side of a 
clergyman on any platform, and put what follows across so that 


a class of graduates of a school for the deaf whose mental' 
calibre will average up with hearing students with two years’ 
high school experience, will understand: 


"The pillars of the earth!” What are they? Well, you cannot 
plot and diagram an angelus with a theodoJite, or by a square and 
compass and surveyor’s line. You cannot analyze an Iliad with a 
test tube or by the rules of mathematics and the laboratory. You 
can not plumb the depths or love, nor mark its heights by a lead 
or measuring line. So with this hymn of Hannah’s — you can not 
analyze the similes, the metaphors and hyperboles, by any inductive 
or deductive method, but must accept them as they are : the outcry 
of a perfervid soul that fires our fancy, enkindles our imagination, 
widens our horizon, and enlarges life. 

It is a reprint of a portion of Baccalaureate sermon preached 
to a class graduating from a school for the Deaf on a warm 
June Sunday, over their heads, and over the heads of the 
average graduating class, excepting of course a college class. 
It is a good example of thoughtfulness on the part of a 
reverend gentleman who is otherwise wise enough to have 
acquired the Doctor of Divinity degree. 

❖ 

What follows is an editorial from Collier's honoring E. S. 
Martin, Editor of Life, who i* very hard of hearing. It is 
one of the mo‘t beautiful tributes I ever come across. 


TWO ON A TOWER— (TO E. S. M. OF “LIFE”) 

Awhile back we were lunching with a friend who is very deaf. 
With him, the very difficulty of the mechanism of talk leads one to 
clearness and a sort of higher brevity and purity of expression. He is 
above the turmoil of the day, living in an atmosphere where there is 
no infusion of the anarchy of horrible city sounds. To his ears do 
not come directly the brutalities of speech, mutilations of language, 
verbal desecrations in the argot of the gutter. Only through the 
eye in the voiceless symbols of print do they get to his literary sense 
and equipment. Then they are like whispers, and the transmitting 
waves too slight to make much impression. 

He would smile reproachfully at us for quoting apropos these 
legendary words of Buddha: “Not by birth do we become slaves, 
not by birth do we become saints, but by conduct alone. A life- 
long striving for intellectual and spiritual rectitude has cast off some 
of the chains which most of us slavish mortals bear. The results 
is a relative freedom in the play of mind which is benign and cleans- 
ing. 

It is a delight to have contact with that serene intellect, so kindly 
and humorsome and wise. The bearing of humility is like a decora- 
tion. The untroubled search for right opinions of man and his 

actions is a continued occupation of his spirit. We do not know 

a shrewder student of affairs, of the movements of mass opinion, 

and of the ways of those who are concerned in making or leading 
public opinion. He has a blessed tolerance that is so whole-hearted 
as to suggest a humanizing sense of his own share of foibles and 
fallibilities. What a refreshment to touch and partake of these 

qualities in table talk, punctuated with friendly smiles ! 

No wonder that there is a shock when one returns to the up- 
roarious world from his high tower of quiet, whence we have been 
looking down. Up there was peace, firm faith or wise uncertainties, 
yet it was not aloof — a place from which to see the world and people 
a little more clearly and sympathetically. 

Some time has passed, but there is still within us the flavor and 
satisfaction of that meeting. 

❖ 

It is only recently that this department told of the great uplift 
the Kansas School had experienced in the last three years, and 
comment then, was made to the effect that politics no longer 
featured in this school, but that no longer holds, for the new 
Governor of the State, in the, maddest scramble for spoils, and 
in the most indecent haste, has replaced Principal Stevenson 
with a Democrat. Ordinarily this comes in the fortunes of 
war and politics, but with only a few weeks to go to finish the 
school term for the year, and with no charges pending against 
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the incumbent, it will go down in history a> a blot on Kansas' 
educational history. So rapid was the desire for power that 
class-rooms were left with teacherless pupils. 

Both Mr, and Mrs. Stevenson's equipment for the positions 
they filled with such credit to themselves has very rare pre- 
cedents. I believe there has been but a single instance where 
married educators of the deaf have had deaf parents, and have 
known deafness in its most intimate phases, which with such 
training as both Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson have had, from the 
time they completed the normal course at Gallaudet until they 
took up the good work in Kansas, enabled them to bring to their 
work an experience that had rare qualifications. About the 
only objection to Mr. Stevenson that the politicians could bring 
was that he was a young man, and the deaf children needed an 
elderly man to look up to, which is as choice a piece of rot and 
bunk as 1 have ever come across. One good feature is in that 
Mr. Stevenson won't have to go out and look for a job. That 
type of a man will have them offered to him. 

I wonder, in future, when the political weather vane blows 
the other way, if there will be found a man of sterling ability, 
who will care to assume the post of Superintendent of the only 
State school for the deaf that makes the deaf children the 
victims of political spoils. 

❖ 

On petition of the remaining officers and staff of officials of 
the Valley Stream enterprise known as the Lauder-Shean Device 
Manufacturing Co., Vice Chancellor Foster of the New Jersey 
Court of Chancery appointed former Judge Wilbur A. Heisley 
as Reciever of the concern, and of course this winds the business 
up, though it is more of a formality than anything else, for there 
is very little prospect of the stockholders getting back even as 
much as 5% of their investment. As was suspected all along, 
nothing was ever produced by the concern until the Silent 
Worker and the Journal questioned the concern's integrity and 
challenged a showdown. The “plant,” and I never used the 
quote marks on a word with greater accuracy, was acquired 
and a pretense of activity made, hut the real effort was put into 
stock selling and getting the public's money. Where ihe “Blue- 
skv'’ and similar laws operated they were overcome by i 
pretense that the stock salesman was selling his personal hold- 
ings, and not the company’s, but at Akron, Ohio, the President 
of the company, Lauder by name, was hauled up for it, and 
jumped his bail, and has never been heard from since. The 
officers left behind concealed his disappearance till after the 
Journal published the fact, when they reluctantly told investors 
about it in one of several wordy letters sent out marked "con- 
fidential,” and then they gloated over it, saying the company 
was better off without him, and on top of it, attaches of the 
concern acknowledge that he also took with him sums reported 
as $13,000 and $15,000. It is very likely that he saw the writ- 
ing on the wall and got out while the getting out was good. 
His salary was $75 a week and all traveling expenses, while 
the salaries of other of the officials was ten to fifteen dollars 
lower. Nothing was ever sold, and so far as is known but little 
reallv manufactured, and this little more as a pretense than 
anvthing else. $500 a week of the money that poured in from 
deaf people went to keeping up the organization, though what 
became of the rest is a matter of conjecture. It was one of the 
meanest swindles on record, since it took thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars from the pockets of deaf men and women all 
over the broad land without the ghost of a chance of its ever 
being made good. The promotors were merely salesmen. None 
ever had any real experience as manufacturers, producers or 
■“go-getters” in a commercial sense, but the whole scheme was 
built on the efforts of the promotors as stock salesmen in other 
lines, but in these other lines there was a tangible exchange of 
more or less valuable stock certificates for the cash turned over. 
Losers that I have talked with either laugh it off, as "only a 
hundred dollars invested in experience, and insurance against 
future folly of this kind,” which is the most philosophic way to 
look at it, though in several cases other investors announce a 
determination to have the thing out with the persuasive sales- 


men who induced them to go in. The deaf aione are by no 
means the only victims. A recent issue of Collier’s Weekly tells 
how a hundred million a year is lost in fake promotion schemes 
of this kind. 

❖ 

More and more interesting features are being added to the 
N. A. D. Atlanta convention program, and there will be an 
evening of dancing for those who enjoy the diversion, which 
comprises a great many like myself who are wall-flowers, but 
who enjoy on-looking with delight and who look back to the 
days of the Quadrille, Virginia Reel, Lanciers, etc., which the 
generation of today would probably smile at. At Detroit I 
think the evening given over to the reception and dancing at 
the Statler Hotel was one of the most picturesque events ever 
arranged for deaf people, and some of the most beautiful 
dancers were made up of pairs from widely separated states. 
A rumor went the rounds here that because Chairman McFar- 
lane was opposed to it, there would be no dancing at the 
Atlanta convention, except where it had to be “bootlegged" as 
it were; that is cn the sly, but I am reliably informed that some 
of the local committee appealed to President Cloud, and that 
gentleman, though a clergyman, but a broad minded one, upset 
the ruling, so those great numbers of deaf people whose lack of 
hearing does not prevent their enjoyment of terpsichorean 
delights are assured that bigotry will not prevail, and they 
will have some dancing as parr of the program. 

I -don't know what happens to “Jimmy” Meagher’s typewriter 
when he writes an obituary notice. Recently he had a pathetic 
story of hardships that ended in suicide, only it was “Jimmy” 
who wrought the self-destruction, the deceased having died a 
natural death. 

In the current Journal “Jimmy" earns the 1923 Son Seguitor 
medal with a story of a Kansas girl's passing in Chicago in 
which occurs this masterful injunction of the irrelative con- 
junction "but": 

She was a nice clean girl 
and all that. BUT she had 
been brought up to eat heartiily. 
wear warm flannels 
and heavy stockings, etc. 

❖ 

They haven't ail been catalogued vet, but add to the deaf 
man's embarrasive moments that in which he is in a strange 
building going up, and about the tenth floor calls to the opera- 
tor “Sixteen”, and the passengers all stare at him because some 
one else had just previously made the same request, none of 
them able to know that he was deaf and thinking only of his 
own floor. 

❖ 

Then again, the deaf man is making a purchase of the un- 
usual. Articles not marked with price, so he asks, and from 
the clerk’s lips gleans that they are fifteen cents each (which 
they might be) and then he orders two, tenders a dollar bill in 
payment, sees the clerk ring up $1.00, and then he realizes 
what a poor lip reader he is and goes off with hi- purchase 
too game to put up a kick. 

GRAND LARCENY 

He: "If 1 stole a kiss, would it be petty larceny?” 

She- "No. I think it would he grand.” 

ORAL SLTRGERY 

Ad. in Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat WANTED — A skiver 

and stayer, folder and girl to sew in tongues. Leach 
?hoe Co., 192 Mill Street. 

“The character of our thinking determines the nature of our 
ideals." 

Never imagine that only facts matter. Sentiment is a fact, 
too, and an important one . — Edward Goljbeek. 
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By J. If. Howsori 


HOUGH the great outdoors continually calls the 
residents of the Golden State to partake of the 
pleasures of mountain, valley and stream, it is 
chiefly during the period from late spring till early 
fall that this beckoning is heeded. For this the 
dry season when scarcely any rain whatever falls, and one needs 
make no provision against this otherwise troublesome element. 
This vastly simplifies the problem of camping, hiking, or motor- 
ing. 

Whereas every pleasant Sunday during the winter sees the 
highways from every city thronged with automobiles seeking 
surcease from crowded streets in open country spaces, it is 
chiefly when the dry season appears that pater and mater- 
familias and sister Sue and brother Ed, not to mention the baby 
all alike appear in kahki shirts and knickers. With knapsacks 
laden with lunch they may hike from the end of the longest 
street car line over beaten trails to some favorite lunching spot 
to spend the day. Or as is more frequently the case, the family 
automobile will be dragged out and loaded with tents and bed- 
ding and camping equipments. Then away they go to spend 
the week end at any of the numerous places adapted for camp- 
ing, such as may easily be found within radius of a hundred 
miles from any California city. The more fortunate ones may 
prolong their trips into weeks and even months and the wonder 
of it is the more you see of California the more there is to be 
seen. 

The deaf of California are not a bit behind their hearing 
brethren when it comes to communing with nature. Before the 
coming of the automobile, an outing in some city park, or a hike 
to the seashore or mountain when the latter were available, 
was the established form of week end recreation. With the 
deaf of the bay region, outings to Golden Gate Park or the 
Cliff House, bay excursions, and hikes into the mountains 
which surround the bay, particularly to Muir Woods and up 
Mt. Tamalpais, were most in vogue. The Argonaut confesses 
to nine ascents of the long winding trail up Mt. Tamalpais. 

With the advent of the automobile these forms of recreation 
suffered serious competition, but the popularity of the Muir 
Woods and Mt. Tamalpais trips has scarcely been diminished. 
The deaf who own automobiles and those who are fortunate 
enough to be asked to share the same, have set in vogue the 
automobile picnic. With more or less camping and cooking 
paraphernalia these picnics may be of only the day’s duration 
or they may last over the week end. They are decidedly the 
latest and most popular form of outdoor recreation amongst 
the deaf. Camping trips of longer duration and journeys up 
and down the state are being made with increasing frequency. 

Quite a few of the deaf use motorcycles. Motorcycles have 
some advantages over the automobile. There is less restriction 
upon them as regards speed and the element of distance seems 
to have been annihilated. A motorcyclist residing in one of 
the largest counties in the state, where towns are few and far 
between, told the writer that 75 miles was an ordinary after- 
dinner spin for him, while 300 miles on Sundays was common. 
When one considers that his speed averages between 60 and 70 


miles per hour, the time consumed on these trips appears exceed- 
ingly short. 

There is plenty of water all along the coast of California 
and quite a bit in the interior, but the deaf do not take to 
swimming, rowing and yatching as much as might be expected. 
Yet picnics upon the water and excursions to other points along 
the rivers, bays aod ocean coast are not unusual. Fishing and 
hunting trips, while they appeal to a few, are not popular with 
the majority of the deaf. 

Great is the Golden State for outings and to the deaf who 
reside therein an unequalled boon. 

The finances and activities of the Oakland Silent Athletic 
Club have expanded with so much rapidity that new rules and 
regulations are being found necessary to provide for the growth. 
The club is free from debt and money is steadily accumulating 
in the club’s treasury. With a surplus of money the dub can 
accomplish many things and it is not improbable that some day 
a club house of their own will be an accomplished fact. 

The deaf who view the latest Chaplin product entitled ‘ The 
Pilgrim,” will be surprised to find that the comedian has made 
more use than ever of signs conventional to the deaf. They 
seem simple to the deaf, more on the line of signs used in 
kindergarten classes to explain the simplest ideas to little deaf 
children, but one must not forget that to the hearing audience 
signs must be pantomimic to be understood. Chaplin panto- 
mimes the story of David and Goliath very much as it would be 
told to our youngest deaf children. Of course there is little 
doubt but what he was, as has been the case previously, 
instructed in the art of making these signs by Granville Red- 
mond, the well known deaf painter. It is said that Chaplin’s 
next production will feature Redmond to a greater or less extent. 
Redmond has held minor parts in several of the Chaplin 
productions. 

Following the serious injury of a traffic policeman, who was 
injured in San Francisco by a speeding fire-truck, announce- 
ment was made by the chief of the fire department that hence- 
forth fire apparatus proceeding to a fire would be limited to a 
speed of a twenty miles an hour. This seems a most desirable 
step to take It also solves a most perplexing problem. For 
up to date it has been taken as a matter of a fact that fire 
engines should have a clear field ahead of them regardless of 
the speed at which they may be advancing. Equipped with 
sirens that can normally be heard at a great distance, they 
have been accorded the right to proceed diagonally across 
streets, cut corners, and break all traffic rules generally, it being 
supposed that their quick arrival at a fire being of supreme 
importance. But now comes the San Francisco fire chief who 
says that a slight saving in property losses is not to be compared 
with the loss of life resulting from the excessive speed of fire 
apparatus. In Berkeley there have been constantly recurring 
accidents to fire engines. Two of them have collided with steel 
electric trains and been utterly demolished, to say nothing of 
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collisions with automobiles and pedestrians. Fortunately no 
deaf drivers have figured in these accidents and with the speed 
limit reduced to twenty miles, as will probably soon be the case, 
that bug-bear to the deaf autoist, the speeding fire engine, will 
soon be a thing of the past. 

The death of John Craddock, of Redding, at the age of 91, 
marked the passing of the last of the stage drivers on the 
Oregon California line. It also brings hack to memory a riddle 
which remains unsolved to the old grads of the California schooi 
for the deaf. More than a quarter of a century ago John 
Craddock’s daughter, Miss Rose Craddock, since desceased, was 
prize scholar amongst the girls at the school. One autumn day 
a man wheeling a wheelbarrow passed through the grounds. 
This would have attracted little attention were it not for the fact 
that the man was of very short stature and rather repulsive in 
appearance. That evening after the girls’ dormitory had been 
locked up and most of the girls tucked safely into bed, the 


matron retired to her room and Miss Craddock carrying a 
candle mounted the hall steps to the top floor. As she passed 
through the dimly lighted hall she chanced to meet Miss Mattie 
Daggett (now Mrs. Harrnon Hoke) just as a dark figure, which 
both described as absolutely black, sprang at Miss Daggett 
from the semi-darkness. Hardly as high as her waist, it 
sprung at her grasping her arms. With cries of horror, both 
girls struggled with the thing, whatever it was, and in a mo- 
ment the object sprang from them disappearing into the dor- 
mitory sick-room, then vacant. Arousing the rest of the girls, 
all started down stairs to be met by the matron coming up. 
The bravest opened the sick-room door, but nothing was there. 
A window was open, but from it was a sheer drop of thirty or 
more feet. Half a dozen feet from the window was a drain 
pipe, but how anything could manage to crawl down it passed 
belief. A frightened band of girls sat up for hours trying to 
solve the mystery. Some recalled the short squat man, who 
(Continued on page 381) 
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Top- No-. 1 Frey’s Cove in the 
Santa Cruz islands off the Santa 
Barbara coast. 


No. 6 An automobile picnic of the deaf in 
the low Sierras. To escape the heat of the 
interior valleys of the state, these picnic- 
kers are glad to find surcease in the elevations 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains. 


Bottom- -No. 4 Picknickers in the great San Joa- 
quin Valley. This valley is larger than many an 
eastern state, its fertile acres yield rich harvests 
and its deaf residents are a happy and prosperous 
class. 

No. 5 The California maiden dons kahki knickers 
and wears then, with a sangfroid air. 

No. 7 Partaking of lunch before beginning the 
ascent <vf Mt. Diablo of the Coast Range Mts. The 
automobile picnic is the latest and most popular 
form of outing amongst the deaf of California* 


No. 2 Deaf campers arriving at 
Frey’s Cove after a ride of several 
hours from the California coast. The 
Santa Cruz Islands are wild and 
uninhabited. A species of wild goat 
resides there and hunting is good. 
No. 3 On the shore, Santa Cru 2 
Islands, hag and baggage. Sea trips 
of this nature are rather unusual for 
the deaf to take and usually are not 
without adventure. 
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Deaf-Mutes in The United 
States 

The census report on deaf-mutes in the United States, 
just published, gives the data obtained from a special 
schedule in connection with the 1920 Census. Thirty- 
four tables are presented, showing classifications accord- 
ing to sex, race, nativity, age, and marital conditions, by 
divisions and states ; age when hearing was lost ; cause of 
deafness; heredity and deafness; education; lip-reading 
and means of communication; economic status; state or 
county aid ; and blind deaf-mutes. 

A few excerpts from the introductory remarks fol- 
low : 

It was intended that the census enumerators should 
report as “deaf-mutes” in 1920 not only those literally 
unable to hear or speak but also persons who because of 
deafness had required special instruction in order to 
acquire the faculty of articulate speech. The instruc- 
tions to enumerators read as follows : 

Include as a deaf-mute (1) any child under 8 vears 
of age who is totally deaf, and (2) any older person 
who has been totally deaf from childhood or was 
born deaf. Do not include a person who became 
deaf after the age of 8 either from accident or from 
disease, or from old age. A person is to be considered 
as totally deaf who cannot understand loudly shouted 
conversation or can understand it only with the aid of 
an ear trumpet or other mechanical device. In case 
of infants or young children not old enough to under- 
stand conversation, the test should he whether they 
apparently hear when addressed in a loud tone of 
voice. 

The 44,885 deaf-mutes enumerated for 1920 formed 
but 425 per million general population, as against 486, 


the ratio to population of the 44,708 deaf-mutes enu- 
merated in 1910 It cannot be definitely determined 
how far this difference is due to incompleteness of the 
returns, or how far it resulted from a real decrease in 
the prevalence of deaf-mutism. It is, however, not im- 
probable that there has been such a decrease, in vei'w of 
the fact that certain diseases which are important causes 
cf deafness, such as malaria and meningitis, have become 
decidedly less prevalent than formerly. 

In Tables 26, 27, 28 are shown the results of the 
special schedule inquiries as to the means of communica- 
tion employed by deaf-mutes and their ability to read 
lips. The figures as to means of communication are 
closely comparable for 1910 and 1920, as the schedule 
inquiries were indentical. A slight change was made in 
the wording of the question as to ability to read lips. 
This change was made with a view to securing more 
reliable returns, as it was found that in 1910 many 
whose ability to read lips was limited had answered this 
question in the affirmative. The insertion of the word 
“ordinarily” in the 1920 question presumably reduced 
the number who replied in the affirmative, although 
without systematic or extensive training in lip reading. 

In the returns as to the means of communication it 
was found necessary, in 1920 as in 1910, to classify as 
using the “sign language” only persons who reported 
attendance at schools for the deaf, or who showed by 
the use of finger spelling, or otherwise, that they had 
had opportunity to learn the sign language properly so 
called. By this procedure a considerable number were 
excluded from this group who perhaps used a few “nat- 
ural signs” (a frequent form of reply) but could not 
have carried on a real conversation by means of signs. 
With these, some few who really knew- the sign lan- 
guage may have been improperly excluded but with a 
resulting error smaller than would have occurred if 
none had been thus excluded. 

At Last it Has Happened 

A series of books is being published which will be of 
great benefit to the deaf. These books are profusely and 
scientifically illustrated. They fulfill all of the princi- 
ples of visual education. The written material is concise 
and to the point. Clearness and simplicity has been the 
aim. This series is being published by the American 
Viewpoint Society, a department of Boni & Liveright, 
Inc, and is edited by Donald F. Stewart. 

The first book entitled “We and Our Government” 
was written by Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, Research 
Professor of Government and Public Administration, 
New York University, and by Rufus Daniel Smith, 
Associate Professor of Public Economy, New York 
University. The authors believe that United States 
Government must he carried on by intelligent citizens 
.who understand the underlying principles of its organi- 
zation and activities. The main emphasis is placed on 
ideas vital to an understanding of the actual workings of 
our Government. This new departure, in presenting 
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the subject, will be welcome to all schools for the. deaf 
and to the deaf at large. 

Another volume, “We and Our Work,” will soon 
appear. It is written by Joseph French Johnson. Presi- 
dent of the Alexander Hamilton Institute; Dean and 
Professor of Political Economy, New York University. 
This book will be of great value to Commercial, Voca- 
tional and Junior High Schools, as well as to Schools 
for the Deaf. It gives the reader a very precise idea 
of how he fits in to our general social organization and 
what effect his activities will have on others. Any bov 
going out to take a position, or any man on the job. 
should have this book. 

Another volume will appear later, entitled “We and 
Our History," by Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of 
Government in Harvard University. 

The Silent Worker considers these books of such 
value to the deaf that an effort is being made to place 
them on our combination subscription list as a premium 
with the subscriptions to the Stlext Worker. 

Summmer Conventions 

All E yes will be focused on the Teachers’ Convention 
at Belleville, Canada, this month and again on Atlanta 
when the National Association of the Deaf meet in 
convention next August. 

Naturally the teachers will predominate at Belleville 
while the Atlanta crowd will be composed almost entirely 
of deaf people. 

Each has its own distinctive objective and it is to be 
hoped that great good will result to the deaf as a whole 
by these two separate bodies. 

We are giving considerable space to the Belleville 
convention in this issue, which we believe will interest 
not only teachers of the deaf but the deaf as well, 
because it gives us all a glimpse into the dim past. 
Compare the type of buildings and mode of dress in 
vogue then with those of the present day. How dif- 
erent! The July number will feature Atlanta. 

Sadder But Wiser 

W ith the collapse of the Lauder-Shean Device 
Manufacturing concern with office in Newark, N. J„ 
and a “factory” at Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y., 
hundreds of deaf who invested thousands of dollars in 
the Company’s stock are now sadder but wiser. Ex- 
perience i-, after all, the best teacher. 

The Bane of Politics 

Paying polictical debts in Kansas is not going to help 
the deaf there, if the removal of Prof. Elwood A. 
Stevenson from the Superintendency of the Kansas 
School for the Deaf is any indication of the brand of 
politics practiced in that State. Prof. Stevenson, being 


a son of deaf parents, possesses an innate understanding 
of the deaf that should appeal strongly to governing 
heads in making appointments. 

The Argonaut 

(Continued from page 379) 

had trundled the wheel barrow through the grounds. Others 
surmised that some baboon had escaped from captivity and 
found its wav into the building. Some suspected that one of 
the giris herself had played a prank on the two girls, and the 
Iatters imagination had supplied the rest. When the storv 
was told the next morning to the principal, Dr. Wilkinson, the 
latter scouted the affcir until Miss Daggett showed him her 
torn waist and skirt and the scratches upon her arms. 

This is the age of the telephone. In San Francisco it is 
said there are more telephone calls per person than in any 
other city in the world. The increase in this respect is becoming 
enormous. From which it would seem we are distinctly be- 
coming a talking nation. \ et the trend of the day in many 
quarters appears to be. to limit speech as much as possible. In 
some places speech is done away with quite entirely. You 
enter the latest type of eating establishment, the cafeteria and 
help yourself to knife and fork and other culinary implements. 
A mere gesture at this or that dish supplies vour eating wants. 
A lady clerk inspects your order and makes out your bill. You 
eat in silence if alone. As you go out you pay your bill from 
the printed check. All this without a spoken word. You take a 
street car and if you have not the exact change the conductor 
supplies it without a word. You need not ask for a transfer 
nor quote your destination; your out stretched hand receives 
the transfer on which are printed the various transfer points. 
^ ou go to the movies and there primed cn the window you 
read, ‘How- many?’, and you raise your fingers, one, two, or 
three as the case may be. At the ferry you receive your change 
from the automatic changer and drop the exact fare into the 
box under the watchful eyes but silent lips of the ticket talker. 
I'he traffic cop at the busy downtown intersection signals with 
his arms and the position of his body to stop or go. Formerly 
he used a whistle, but noises are confusing and this had to go. 
In the grocerteria the prices of all the goods are plainly marked 
upon the shelves and the cash register grinds out the amount of 
your bill. And so it is all down the line a never ending effort to 
accomplish in silence what formerly could be done only after 
voluble bargaining. 

J. W. Howsov. 



BIRTHDAY PARTY OF FREDERICK ROSSXER XT HIS 
HOME, 406 CENTRAL A\ E., ROCHESTER, X. Y„ APRIL 

14, 1923 


Left to right, Upper row: Gertrude McLaughin, Jessie Ramsay 
Clayton McLaughin. \ iletta Sileo, Elmer \\ isotzkc, Georgina 
Smith, Floyd deWitt, Joseph Rossner. Lawrence Samuelson. 
Middle row: Frederick Ros-ner, Claude Smith, 1,, tta Shattuck, 
Heien Fay, Arnold Slater. Bottom row: Ziao Fong Hsia, Verne 
Barnett, Claude S miu-Gon, Esther Perry 
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TEA TOWELS AND GUEST TOWELS 
]iD YOU ever go to visit one of your friends, 
j volunteer to help dry the dinner dishes and be 
j handed a raggy, slovenly dirty piece of cloth 
supposed to be a tea towel ? Wasn’t that little 
piece of cloth a regular tell-tale ? It told you 
all sorts of had things, fairly screaming against its mistress. 
No matter how neat and clean the house was just then, that 
little “tea towel” said that its owner was often lazy and careless 
and that the house was not always so nice and clean. 

If the owners of these little tale-tellers only knew what was 
told they would toss them into the stove, quick, and replace 
them with a plentiful supply of dainty, snowy white tea towels. 
Real tea-tcwelling con be bought but sugar and flour sacks are 
just the thing. Hem them neatly, put your initial or a gay 
little design in the corner and keep them snowy white by boiling 
them every time you wash them. 

And remember the guest towels. When you go in your 
friend’s bath room and find dainty linen towels with bits of 
embroidery and crochet on them, awaiting you, do you not 
want to go right up to their rraistress and hug her? 

You just know she is dainty and neat in all of her work. 
You know she is always tidy, for these little towels tell you so. 
Ah, they can praise just as loudly as their slovenly sisters 
can condemn. 

Here we print a dain'y design for your linen guest towel. 
One cut shows how the design is placed across the towel while 
the other cut shows the actual size of the design. You can 


sketch them on your towel with carbon paper. The flower 
motif is embroidered solid with a center of french knots. The 
rectangles are of cut work. A narrow line of buttonhole 
stitches is embroidered around the rectangle, then the linen is 
cut out. The “bars” crossing the rectangle are made by sewing 
two or three threads across the sides of the rectangle, then 
covering the threads also with buttonhole stitches. 

<*> 

THE GENTLE ART OF SHOPPING 

These are such hurried times! But how it helps you, busy 
shopper! On the streets you need not walk, you’re gently 
pushed along. In the stores you need not think, the clerks — they 
always know better. 

If perchance you need a veil, you need not bother about 
the choosing. The clerk, sweet thing, she puts her dainty hand 
in one of the huge bexes on the shelf and hands you one, ah, 
the very one veu want! 

If you wish silk hosiery you need not trouble about the in- 
spection. The clerk, she jerks her hand in and out and 
pronounces it perfect for you. Anyhow imperfections in silk 
hosiery occur so seldom why waste your valuable time? 

if you need gloves, why try them on? Besides it may be 
unsanitary. The clerk, she measures across the knuckles of 
veur hand, then one finger and lo and behold, when you go 
home and put them cn, there you have a perfect fit. 

You go shopping for food and you want lettuce. Where is 
it? The clerk is off and has it. You come up to meet his 
query — “What else?” You want a steak. Hubby loves it rare. 
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smothered in carrots and onions. What nice thin slices the 
butcher cuts off. \ ou wish ham to fry witn your eggs the next 
morning. You need not explain it to the butcher. He cuts you 
off a nice neat slice just one-half inch thick. 

You wish a chicken for Sunday dinner. The clerk weighs 
it, head, feet and all; prices it and proceeds to whack off 
such terribly unnecessary parts. Or you want chops. The 
butcher cuts them off, weighs them, prices them, then trims off 
the surplus of bone and fat which consists of about half of 
the whole quantity. 

Yes, the whole world is in such a hurry, but how it helps 
you, busy shopper. Everything is done for you and you need 
but only pay the price. How easy! 


GINGHAM-TIME 

Spring time is gingham time. There are many uses for 
this gay material. Dress your kitchen in it. Choose a ging- 
ham plaid, such as black and yellow, blue and yellow or even 
bright red and white, if you like. With this material make 
dr. peries for the kitchen windows and a ruffle for Big Ben's 
shelf. And if there is a breakfast nook in your kitchen, make 
the breakfast cloth and napkins of the same gingham plaid 
and complete the color scheme by making some kitchen frocks 
for yourself. Give these frocks a personal touch by embroid- 
ering your initials at the front of the blouse or by sewing ap- 
plique flowers somewhere on the dress as up towards a shoul- 
der, then oppositely at the belt and also on the pockets. Every- 
body will love you and your kitchen then. 



FRANKIE MARGUERITE CLARK 


PRISCILLA ALDEN SWEENEY 


Hearing daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Adrian 
Clark, of Austin, Texas 


Hearing daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sweeney, of Trenton. New Jers 


MELVIN WAIL. Jr., aged 5 years 
Rendon, S.n of Mr. and Mis. Melvin Wail. 

Bemtingham, Ala. Can hear, of cour 


V ESTELA RENDON 

Small Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. 1) 
of Loredo, Texas 


aft alia*: af 
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(Note: I will be glad to answer personally ary letter from the deaf who wish to know the names and 
where to obtain books and magazines on any type of writing they desire. I will be glad, also, to answer 
questions relating to fiction, article, technical, and photoplay writing. Please send stamp for reply. Mrs 
G. Peliglio, 291 San Kaiae! St., Portland, Oregon.) 

Conducted by Guie Leo Deligho 
?7T< ; ?^Tf7nr7iP?^n>? y:7^7n?fiti7ni^t7nt7^ 


UCH has already been written to arouse the 
deaf to a realization of the necessity of a 
stood education, especially in the art of writ- 
ing correct English. Through the written 
word alone can we communicate with the 
hearing world. Small slips that would pass unnoticed 
between two hearing persons will mislead these same peo- 
ple to think that we are mentally their inferiors. Although 
this article is chiefly of interest to the deaf desirous of 
gaining some practical knowledge of the technic of fiction 
and article writing, it is hoped that it will prove interest- 
ing and instructive to every deaf person reading this maga- 
zine. 

What chance has a deaf writer to succeed when millions 
of hearing people are struggling to perfect themselves 
and find the road a long, hard one? Scarcely one-tenth 
of these would-be writers a.re able to surmount the obsta- 
cles and win success and fame. The deaf writer has still 
greater handicaps to overcome. Rut a writer with real 
talent -the kind that is born and not made — be he deaf 
or hearing, will find the way passable if the right prepara- 
tion is made before and o"> the journey along the rocky 
road. 

There are many steps along the road. Some require 
long, painful care to take, others can be run over in a few 
moments. The very first step I will explain in this article. 
It should be called "Tools of the Trade.” 

The most important tool is good English. George Mac- 
Donald, novelist, poet, preacher, and lecturer, says that 
the man is rare who can be depended upon to write a 
sentence that is grammatically perfect. Every one from 
the poorest emigrant to the most eminent college pro- 
fessor can find something in his English to correct. 
Therefore we cannot expect to be perfect when we start 
out to write fiction or articles. Our only hope lies in 
study and practice. 

Some of our tools depends upon the class of writing 
we decide to follow. Some books that every writer should 
have are (I) a handy desk dictionary. (2) a good book 
•of synonyms, antonyms, and prepositions. (3) a practical 
book of composition and rhetoric for reference. (4) an up- 
to-date grammar, and (5) as many books and magazines 
on fiction writing as possible. While the writer should 
follow his own style, there are certain rules laid down by 
publishing houses and magazine editors that must be 
followed. 

A tool that i> becoming even more important than a 
pen is a typewriter. Any one can master the touch system 
in a few weeks, or can use the "two-finger” method in a 
few hours. A typewriter need not be new. Some rebuilt 
machines run as good and give as good service as one 
that has never been used before. Writers who wish 
to carry their typewriters with them when traveling use 
a small portable typewriter. These are almost as handy 
and practical as a large machine. Most of them have 
standard keyboards and the writing is the same size of the 
large machines. Either kind can be rented or bought on 


the installment plan. It is best to buy a typewriter, for 
most editors will refuse to read a manuscript that is not 
typed. 

Paper is expensive for the would-be writer. Any paper 
will do for the first copy of the story or article, but the 
last copy that is sent to the editor should be as neat as 
possible. Use moderately heavy paper cut 8 '/ 2 by 11 
inches in size. This is standard sized letter paper. Large 
envelopes should be used so when the paper is folded 
twice it can easily fit in without danger of being torn at 
the edge when opened by a busy editor. Also don’t 
forget to send the stamped and self-addressed envelope 
for the return of your manuscript if it is not what the 
editor can use. 

Now that the main tools of the trade are assembled, 
we can begin to look more cheerfully ahead, for the busi- 
ness of starting on something interesting has began. 

Are you ambitious to write fiction stories; magazine 
articles about things that interest you, and will be interest- 
ing to the reader; technical articles about how to make and 
do things, or to show others some practical experiment 
you have successfully undertaken; poetry; songs; play 
writing: photoplay writing; or being correspondant for 
your state and writing about your friends and what they 
are doing? Having undertaken to study each of the above 
type of writing in a general way. and fiction writing in 
particular, 1 want to say that each kind has its own under- 
taking. In this article I can only give a brief description 
of each type. 

Fiction writing is any kind of writing that is imagined 
and has not occurred. Short stories and novels are usually 
of the fiction type. There is no need of going into details 
over this type of writing here, for every one has. or should 
have, read a book of fiction. 

Article writing usually deals with facts that have oc- 
curred. It may also be in the form of an essay, an editori- 
al, or one exploiting a theory. Some articles are short 
and contain information of some discovery. Even the deaf 
should be successful writing this type for the regular 
magazines. Iu another article I will tell you fully how 
an informative article should be written and sold. 

The writing of poetry, real poetry, must be described by 
one better versed in the art than I am. If you believe 
you can qualify to do this type of writing. I strongly 
advise you to ask at your nearest library for a book on 
the technic of verse writing. "The Art of Versification” 
by J. B. Essen wein and M. E. Roberts is one of the best 
and most of the libraries keep it. 

Song writing, while different from verse writing in 
some of its arrangements, is for some easier than writing 
poetry. To write songs one must be able to write verse. 
A study in the book named above will be helpful. Also 
E. M. Wickes’ “Writing the Popular Song.” It is pub- 
lished by the Home Correspondence School at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Stage-play and photoplay writing cannot be taught 
through these short articles. Libraries have books on 
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these ..subjects. The -plot of these plays is usually fiction. 
;r’*The' last type of writing, "that " o'f State Correspondent 
for a magazine or paper, should prove the easiest of all 
for the deaf. “The Silent Worker” and “Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal” are open to any of the deaf who have something 
to say about their friends. Though neither the paper nor 
inagazine pay much for what they publish, it is the one 
sure way of getting a start. 

The glimpse of the writing field is open. Now that 
you have made your choice and know which type of 
writing you desire to try, the second step will be the 
teaching of how to use the tools you have acquired. 

To those unable to wait a month, T recommend the 
study of the dictionary by the method I was taught to 
follow. Pick out a word, any word will do, and, learn its 
meaning and both the synonyms and antonyms for that 
particular word. This will help you memorize several 
words, and ten to one you will not have to stop in the 
middle of a sentence and look up the word or its mean- 
ing again when you start to write. Pick out one -word 
a day and you will soon be surprised to find out how 
much you will learn inside of a month. If you learn the 
word, twist it inside out, turn it upside-down, see how 
many ways you can see it, and how many words are 
similiar or opposites, I wager you won’t have time to 
worry about what is coming next. In case you do I will 
tell you that the next article will deal with fiction waiting, 
and how you can begin to learn to write the Story of 
Today. G. L. Deliclio. 

The Poetry of The Deaf 


Washington. In 1865 she published under the patronage of 
some of our most distinguished public frien, a volume of poems, 
entitled “Idyls of Hattie,” which added to her growing 
reputation. In 1873 she published another volume, “Sounds- 
from Secret Chambers,” in which may be found much that ;i» 
beautiful in thought and expression. She is still living in het 
eighties with her daughter at San Mateo. 

Mrs. Peet w r as author of a considerable number of short 
pieces of verse, all of which are graceful and finished in style 
and full of poetic feeling. 

Mr: Bird died young. He published no verses during his 
life time, but among his papers ample evidence was found that 
he was a true poet, and * he undoubtely would have been 
known as such had his life been spared. 

Miss Bridgeman, in the evening of her days gave expression 
to her reflections in a form that was highly poetic, even though 
her lines did not follow the modern models of versification. 

Beside, many short poems and her numerous prose works, 
Mrs. Toma published four separate volumes of poetry. 

Kitto published poetical compositions, only some three- 
hundred lines, in his interesting work on the “Lost Senses.” 

Edward Moral, the editor of the Annales de I’ Elucatioi : 
des SourJ-mucts ct des .Izeug'es, pronounced Pelissier a true 
poet, commending most warmly the marvelous skill with- which 
he expressed his thoughts in accordance with the rules of 
rhyme, rhythm, and metre. 

Boric wrote some twemy poems, a number of which were 
received honorable mention at a meeting of poets presided 
over by Victor Hugo. 'i% 

Carlbon wrote a small collection of lyrical poems, and some 
songs and verses for different occasions. His versification was 
fine and he was regarded as a genius. 

Another for Architect Marr 


Harper's \I agazine for March, 1884, published an interesting 
article from the pen of the late Dr. E. M. Gallaudet on “The 
Poetry of the Deaf.” He mentioned American deaf poets of 
poetical merit as follows: John Carlin, deaf from birth; Amos 
G. Draper, deaf at the age of ten; Miss Angie A. Fuller, 
deaf at the age of thirteen; James Noack, deaf at the age of 
nine; John R. Burnet at the age of nine; Miss Laura C. 
Redden (now Mrs. E. W. Searing) better known as “Howard 
Glyndon,” deaf from early childhood ; Miss Mary Toles, then 
Mrs. Issac L. Peet, deaf at the age of thirteen; William L. 
Bird, deaf at the age of seven; Miss Laura Bridgeman, not 
only deaf, but dumb and blind. British deaf poets were 
mentioned as follows: Mrs. Tonna, better known under her 
assumed name of “Charlotte Elizabeth," deaf at nine years of 
age; John Kitto, the famous Bible commentator, deaf in child- 
hood ; William II, Simpson, teacher of the deaf in London, 
deaf in boyhood. France had several deaf poets — Pelissier, 
deaf from early childhood ; Chatelain, deaf in childhood, and 
became entirely blind before his death; Wobrain Borie, deaf 
at the age of five. The only deaf writer of verse in Europe 
remaining to be noticed was Frithiof Carlbon of Sweden, deaf 
at the age of five. 

Dr E. A. Fay made a number of additions that year as 
follows: Miss Alice C. Jennings of Massachusetts, deaf from 
childhood; Miss Rachel j. Philhrick, of Georgia, deaf at the 
age of twelve: Morrison Heady, the author, an intellectual 
wonder. He published the second volume in 1839. the third 
one in 1850, and the fourth in 1859. 

Mr. Burnet was a frequent contributor to the periodical 
press of the country. In 1871 he received the degree of Master 
of Arts from the National Deaf-Mute College at Washington, 
which in the language of one of the Reports of the New York 
Institution, “honored itself in honoring this, the most eminent 
of the semi-mute scholars in this country.” Mr. Carlin was 
made a Master of Arts in 1864. this being the first instance of 
the conferring of a degree by the new College. “Howard 
Glyndon” (Mrs. Searing) was an acceptance correspondent 
of many daily and weekly journals while she remained in 



THEN AND NOW 

Thomas S. Marr, age 13, a pupil at the Knoxville School for the 

Deaf in 1879, and now as a prosperous business man at the age 
of fifty-seven 

The Glenn Court Apartment building, which is being erected in 
Relic Meade near the Belle Meade Country Club, is going to be one 
of the finest apartment buildings in the South. 

The plans, which have been drawn by Marr & Holman, architects, 
call for 24 apartments, ranging in size from three rooms and bath 
to sjx rooms and bath. Each apartment will have a sun parlor and 
living room facing the front. 

The building will be fireproof in every respect and the exterior 
will be of English design, with dark red tapestry brick and white 
stone trimmings. The kitchen will be equipped with electric stoves 
and provision is being made for electric refrigeration in each apart- 
ment. 

The building will be owned by the Glenn Court Realty Company, 
of which Tvo 11. Glenn is president. The general contractors in 
charge of construction are G, B. Howard & Co. 

The total cost will be S225.000. The apartments will be ready” 
for occupancy on October 1. — Nashville Tennessean, April 22. 

The same newspaper mentions another contract by Marr and 
Holman to draw the plans for a ten-story office building in 
his home town, costing between $500,000 and $‘750,000. The 
plans are already under way. 



(A 1 tides pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be welcomed by this department) 


Edited by F. A. MOORE 
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CLAUDE SAMl'ELSON, of Rochester, X. Y., a 
graduate of the Rochester School for the Deaf, won 
lourth place in the Xational Hexathlon athletic meet 
at the Centra! Y. M. C. A. of Rochester. He made 
352 points and was awarded a jersey with a beautiful 
“Y" emblem which he is proudly wearing in the 
above picture, 
o — o — 0 

TRACK AT GALLAUDET 

It is very gratifying the way Gallaudet is forging ahead in 
track athletics. The manner in which the students, including 
the Co-eds, carried away most of the trophies at an American 
Legion meet must have surprised even themselves. Harmsen, a 
“Rat", was the outstanding star of this meet. He defeated the 
great Baker, of the University of Virginia in the century dash 
after being penalized a yard for a false start — and he did the 
distance in 9 4-5 too. 

More glory to Gallaudet! 


APROPOS CAREERS OF ATHLETES 
When should an athlete’s career on the field of sports termi- 
nate? Does it end with his graduation from his school? Has 
he the right to continue his career at another school? Should 
he be called a traitor for competing against his Alma Mater? 
One of our boys ran against his former schoolmates in the 
University of Penna. Relays and came very near winning. 
And he was therefore called a traitor regardless of his being 
within his rights. He passed all the conditions required by the 
Council of Athletics of the Relays. He was under 21 ; had 
entered this school previous to Oct. 15, and was taking more 


than 18 recitations a week. And yet he is a traitor according 
to some of his former schoolmates. 

Now is it his fault that he is at another school? Whose fault 
is it that he hasn’t a sufficient mastery of his trade? Hasn't 
he an inalienable right to attend another school to improve him- 
self — and to participate in athletics too? Or is it treason? 
Massacre ! 

THE PENNSYLVANIA RELAYS 

Mt. Airy finished first, Fanwood second, and New Jersey 
third in their class at the University of Penna. Relays. This is 
as it should have come out considering the experience, number 
of students, etc. But the most gratifying thing is that the deaf 
boys showed their superiority to their hearing competitors. 
Aside from the three schools for the deaf there were five other 
schools and the nearest any of these could come to the “deaf 
schools" at the finish was 50 yards behind. Mt. Airy's time 
was 3:44, Fanwood’s 3:45, and New Jersey’s 3:46. only tWo 
seconds separating the three schools — and we believe the time to 
be remarkable for school teams. 

Gallaudet did well to finish fifth in her class considering the 
time of the leaders which was 3:33. Harmsen the anchor man 
ran a beautiful race, passing three men, but the handicap given 
him by the others of the team was too much for him to over- 
come. Gallaudet’s time w r as 3:35 2-5, an average of under 54 
seconds for each man. 

Has any Gallaudet team of past years done better? 
o — o — o 

“It is work more than play that keeps men young.” 


WINFIELD ROLLER 

The Akron Silents’ great punter, as he looks in civilians i 

(notice the cute crop of alfalfa on his upper lip.) j 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL 

The Washington School for 
the Deaf had a very successful 
basketball season, winning 13 
out of 1+ games. The one 
defeat came from the power- 
ful Oregon team early in the 
season, but in the return game 
the Washington boys took 
Oregon's scalp by the score of 
27 to 17 on the latter's own 
floor. 

Washington opened the sea- 
son with only two veterans, 
but Coach Hunter developed 
three good players who have 
already won their letters, and 
he has a formable line up. 

One of the feats of the sea- 
son was a decisive victory 
over Uncle Sam's crack army- 
team at Fort Vancouver by the 
score of 32 to 22. 

The schedule is given below 
as follows: 



WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 1922 BASKETHALL TEAM 
Back sitting, left to right: Eddie Ouzan, sub; W. S. Hunter, coach; Harold Rehn. sub. Front row: 
Alex. Rehn, right forward; Niels Boeseu, lett forward; Heussy Cookson, center; Leroy Bradbury, 
right guard and Roy Burns, captain and left guard 


Opponents W. S. D. 


V. H. S 

24 

H 

34 

Delti Club 

21 

>y 

27 

All Stars 

13 


15 

7th Infintary 

22 

>> 

32 

Vancouver Club 

. 3 


20 

All Stars (Vancouver) ... 

. 3 


18 

O. S. D. (Salem) 

17 

» 

27 

Vancouver Club 

14 

» 

52 

Vancouver Juniors 

11 


21 

East Vancouver 

10 


40 

Hockinson 

14 

>» 

52 

O. S. D. (Salem) 

43 


23 

Vancouver High School ... 

24 


27 

Co. 12 of V. Barracks 

. 4 


34 


o — o — o 

FOLTZ AND BURNS 

Oklahoma and Illinois must be patting themselves on their 
backs for possessing two of the best athletic directors in the 
country. Under the wise tutelage of Coach Foltz the Oklahoma 
school easily won the Class B County cup for the best all-around 
scholastic standing and came very near capturing the Class A 
cup too. The school lost out because the pupils were unable to 
sing or something to that effect. 

Over in Illinois the presence of the Athletic Director of the 
University of Illinois at the school’s athletic banquet augurs 
well for Robey Burns. 

o — o — o 

ATHLETIC CLUBS AND ORALISM 

Are our athletic clubs at fault? Are they serving their 
purpose? Are they making the lives of the oralists happier? 
Certain sage and clever (?) critics say they are. Perhaps so, 
but why shouldn't they? Are they committing an injustice by- 
giving the oralists a chance to mingle with the “manualists" ? 
Is it the boys’ and girls’ fault that they are oralists? In all 
probability it is the fault of the school — if we can call oralism 
a fault. Nevertheless why be higbbrowish? And why should 
athletic clubs be made the goat? Do not most other clubs admit 
oralists? Anyway, aren't athletic clubs places where everybody 
has a right to enjoy himself so long as he observes the regula- 
tions? Another thing, do not the oral and manual pupils of 
every combined school mingle in athletics and help boost their 


school? Should we separate the two groups? Of course not. 

Instead of being at fault, we believe, the athletic clubs are 
serving an useful purpose in that they are making the lives of 
the deaf in general happier regardless of oralism and manual- 
ism. 

o — 0 — o 

- MT. AIRY TRACK TEAM 
The manner in which the Mt. Airy boys ran their relay at the- 
University of Penna. deserves commendation. Every one of 
them “used his head” and of-course won. No brains, no victory- 

o — o — o 

BASEBALL AT GALLAUDET 
If only either Dillon or Rasmussen were at Gallaudet this 
spring! The baseball team there has a wonderful array of 
heavy hitters, especially Cherry and Boatwright, and is very 
good at fielding. Its only weakness is its lack of a good pitcher. 
We have none here or we surely would send him to help in 
spite of entrance examinations, etc. What about other schools? 

o — o — o 

THE LURE OF THE GAME 
No matter what your age or occupation, ea:i you walk by a 
baseball field where a game is in progress and not be stirred 
bv a desire Jo get into the game again? It would seem 
strange, indeed, if you have not some time during your life 
played baseball and do not still feel the urge to get into the 
game again. It would not be unusual to see you stop by a 
sand lot where a game is in progress between two kid teams 
and sheepishly gaze about to see if any acquaintance is nearby, 
and then ease your way over till you get up enough courage 
to ask to be allowed to join in the game. Pretty soon you 
forget yourself. You are just one of the kids and throw and 
bat with as much enthusiasm as any one of them. You might 
be pitching and get knocked all over the lot and be kicked 
out of the box by your team-mates, and how you argue just 
like one of them. You are shifted to third base and on the 
very next play a hot grounder comes your way and you rriuff 
it. You are cussed and jeered at by the kids, but pretty soon; 
you make a two-bagger and drive in the winning runs for 
your team. You are then cheered and proclaimed the hero, 
of the team — and you go home very happy. 

No wonder baseball is so popular. 
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COLORADO SCHOOL 

The deaf boys’ basketball 
season closed on March 9 after 
a successful season. Aided by 
the new Hubert Work gymna- 
sium the boys were able to 
hold their own with almost 
any five ill their class, in the 
opinion of W D. Harbert, 
manager. 

Their record will show that 
they scored a victory over the 
champions of the Arkansas 
Valiev High School league — 
The Fowler High School team. 

The deaf boys hope to make 
a better showing next year 
when they will have the ad- 
vantage of their experience 
this year and practically the 
same lineup for their team in 
1924. 



COLORADO BASKETBALL TEAM 


1923 RESULTS 


w. o. w 

8 

C. 

s. 

D. .. 

. . .31 

DeMolav 

14 

C. 

s. 

D.. .. 

...42 

West Side A. C 

28 

C. 

s. 

D... 

...37 

Fountain 

34 

C. 

s. 

D... 

. . .37 

Fowler H. S 

29 

C. 

s. 

D... 

. . .34 

Simla 

50 

C. 

s. 

D... 

...30 

DeMolay 

23 

C. 

s. 

D... 

...35 

Denver Silents 

2 

C. 

s. 

D... 

. . .49 

Denver Don Long Terrors 

22 

C. 

s. 

D... 

. . .20 

Florence H. S 

32 

C. 

s. 

D... 

...37 

Florence 

37 

C. 

s. 

I). . . 

.. .27 

Denver Don Long Terrors 

32 

c. 

s. 

D... 

. . .46 


o — o — o 

We are swamped with pictures and articles which deserve, 
space in this department and are therefore omitting the Who’s 
Who page in this issue. It will be resumed next month. 


DEAF MAN IN CARD GAME 
If there were a competition for the bridge game that comes 
nearest perfection, a group that plays every morning on one 
of the Long Island trains could gather a large number of 
votes on this platform: “We have no post mortems.” 

One of the four is deaf and dumb and his perpetual silence 
induces the other three to desist from “Now, if you had started 
on the clubs’’ or similar remarks. Besides, a three-handed post 
mortem is no post mortem, observes a ew York Sum writer. 

The sign language of bidding is simple and there is none 
of this “I thought you said bye’’ stuff. A spade is indicated 
the handkerchief pocket, a diamond by tapping the necktie and 
a club by an aggressive gesture with the clenched fist. The 
number of tricks bid is signaled by raising the fingers of the 
hand, a double by laying the cards on the table and raising 
both hands as in this gesture and a pass by tapping on the 
table. — A'. Y. Journal. 



TENNESSEE BASKETBALL TEAM 

Prof. VVm. H. Chamber, In side: Mrs. H. T. Poore. Supt. Tennessee School. Right 
side : Mr. Lonr.s Payne, Boys’ Supervisor 


THE TENNESSEE BAS- 
KETBALL TEAM 
This team must be a wonder 
to have been able to put in a 
little show for itself, consider- 
ing all the blowing Fancher\ 
band is making over there. 
The team must have a strong 
incentive behind it. We be- 
lieve the school possesses the 
prettiest superintendent in the 
country. 
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SEASON OF 1922 

Left to right. Top Row: Aliller Ray, Ringle, Phillips, Taylor, Buselt, Baldwin, Reynolds, Miller Glen. Lett to right. Center Row: Benedet, 
3’ritner, Kistler, H, ; Brown, Capt.; Supt. Stevenson, Lamm Jesse, Morand. Left to right. Bottom Row; Brantley, Astle 


THE KANSAS FOOTBALL 
TEAM 

We do not believe it neces- 
sary to make much more 
noise about Luther Taylor's 
famous football team aside 
from that it claims to be the 
strongest team of any school 
for the deaf in the country. 
But Coach Foltz, down Okla- 
homa way, thinks otherwise. 
His one wish as concerns foot- 
ball, is that distance could be 
annihilated so that his and 
the Kansas schools could meet. 
It would be a battle royal, we 
are sure. 




THE NEW JERSEY FOOT- 
BALL TEAM 
Though the New Jersey 
team won only half its foot- 
ball games, it considers its sea- 
son a successful one, because 
it lost only to schools out of its 
class and defeated its equals 
with ease. The school is look- 
ing forward to a better season 
next fall. It is a member of 
the City lnterschola-tic League 
and hopes to win the cham- 
pionship. 







MR. WAR 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

January issues there is the picture of Ward H. Pound with 
complimentary notice of his part in la Cavalleria and the 
Coriscan Girl. In the former presentation he is acclaimed 
by the magazine “as being the most professional in voice and 
hearing and looking the part of Turiddn to perfection. He 
sang it admirably, rising to sheer eloquence toward the end 
and his action was so surprisingly good, as to make one think 
he had played the part, times without number, while as a 
matter of fact, it was in reality’ his first time.” And further- 
more operatic timber is that of which this young singer is built 
and we may' confidently look for great advancement in rapid 
meter with this energetic and talented young man.” In the 
other role he was Lucien in the “Love Divine” duet and is 
mentioned as the “tenor who has presence, poise, voice and 
style in ample quantities to carry it to distinguished success. 
He certainly looked the gallant captain-lover to a nicety and 
he sang with much skill and art.” 

The Rndin Broadcasting A cws also presents a picture of 
Mr. Pound with his wife Alice Mead Pound, a most talented 
pianist, in company with three other artists when they gave 
some popular selections at the Chicago broadcasting Station 
KYW last fall. 

Ward H. Pound is the son and only child of Lester W. 
Pound, the foreman of the shoe-shop in the Iowa School for 
the Deaf at Council Bluffs, Iowa. The young mother died 
while Ward was an infant and kind friends cared for him 
until the father remarried. Both parents lost their hearing 
when of school age and attended the school for the deaf in 
Iowa, but the second Mrs. Pound is a hearing lady who 
formerly taught sewing and domestic art in the School. 


Types of Children of Deaf 
Parents 


JOSEPH HARRY McMANN 

Son of Charles C. and Mrs. (Marie Campbell) McMann 

of New York City l 
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Mr. Ward H. Pound 

The Music News, a monthly magazine of grand opera and 
classic dancing in America, gives lengthy reviews of the 
operas in our own language foundation. In the February and 


As a child young Ward did not show any promise of ex- 
ceptional ability in singing any more than did Lon Chaney in 
the art of acting. But now he is a rising operatic star in much 
the same way that Lon Chaney is a wonderful actor in the 
movies. And both are the sons of deaf parents! 

Ward H. Pound has made good in a most exceptional way 
through his own efforts. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 

Left to right: Mrs. F. Xeal, Miss Nina Sundquist, Miss Margaret 
Lauzon, Mrs. F. Sundquist, Mrs. Chas. Lawrence, Mrs. L. Lynch, 
Mrs. F. Ramage, Miss Anna Rechlin, Mrs. S. Brossean and Miss 
Hilma Sundquist. These ladies attended the N. F. S. D. party 
at Mr. and Mrs. L. Lynch’s home on Feb. 24th, 1923. One of 
these ladies. Miss Anna Rechlin, is a member of the N. A. 1 ). 
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National Association of the Deaf 

Organixed 1880. Incorporated 1900. An organtxation for the Welfare of all the Deaf 


OFFICERS 

JAMES H. CLOUD. President. 

2606 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

JAMES W. HOWSON. First Vice-President. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 

CLOA G. LAMSON, Second Vice-President. 

Teacher School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 



ARTHUR L. ROBERTS. Secretary and Treasurer. 

130 North Wells St., Chicago, 111. 

OLOF HANSON, Board Member. 

Architect, Seattle, Washington. 

JOHN H. McFARLAN'E, Board Member. 

Teacher School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala. 

ALEX. L. PACH, Board Member . 

Photographer, New York City, N. Y. 



SIGNAL MOUNTAIN INN ON SIGNAL MOUNTAIN NEAR 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


On the way down to Atlanta, or coming back, side trips may be made to some of the 
nearby places of interest. The top of Signal Mountain will undoubtedly be the ob- 
jective of one oi these side trips 


Atlanta is Ready to Entertain You. Are You Ready To 

Accept Her Hospitality 


Life Members of the N. A. D. 

BLOCK SEVEN! Our list of Immortals is not yet ended. 
The N. A. D. is well on the road to a stable and permanent 
membership. We now have more Life Members than we had 
annual members at the beginning of the Colorado Springs 
convention in 1910. But we are far from being satisfied with 
the number. When the Atlanta convention gets under wav- 

in August, we shall not be satisfied with less than a thousand 

Lifers. That mark is conservative enough and should he 

reached by August 18, 1923. Let us enroll you among the 

Immortals before the Convention begins. 

NO. NAME STATE 

1 51 — William C. Shepherd Pennsylvania 

152— Albert II. Sessoms Georgia 

153 — Clara Belle Rogers South Carolina 

154 — V 7 . Duncan Smoak District of Columbia 

155 — Philip Beausoleil Massachusetts 

1 56 — Ignatius Bjorlee Maryland 

157 — Henry J. Stegemerten Maryland 


158 — Walter G. Chase Nebraska 

159 — Cloa G. Lainson Ohio 

160 — Kolma Jansen Ohio 

161 — Lars M. Larsen Minnesota 

162 — Sidney W. King Arkansas 

163 — Mrs. Sidney W. King ...Arkansas 

164 — Lillian M. Glover, ... .South Carolina 

165 — Mrs. H. C. Freeman .....Illinois 

166 — John Carven Ohio 

167 — Michel Brown Illinois 

168 — Mrs. Thomas D. Delp Pennsylvania 

169 — Mrs. Fremont S. Offerle Illinois 

170 — Paul H. Erd Illinois 

171 — Adalbert Watters Ohio- 

172 — Harry Horst Weaver Pennsylvania 

173— Harry F. Sommer Pennsylvania 

174 — David O. Blair Pennsylvania 

175 — Myer Lipinan Pennsylvania 


(To be continued) 
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Notice of Dues Payable 

All annual members are hereby notified that the dues of 
SO cents for the fiscal year beginning June 1, 1923, and ending 
May 31, 1924, will be payable on June 1. Please assist the 
Secretaty-treasurer in the work of collecting dues by sending 
in yours without waiting to be notified by card. Send all dues 
to 

ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Secretary-treasurer, 

130 North Wells Street, 

Chicago, 111. 

Transportation to Atlanta 

Convention-goers should get into communication with the 
member of the Transportation Committee in their district and 
make arrangements to accompany the crowd going to Atlanta 
from their territory. The Committee on Transpotation 
handling special trains and cars to Atlanta is composed as 
follows : 

A. L. Roberts, chairman, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, 111. 

Dr. J. H. Cloud, 2606 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

A. L. Pach, 111 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

Mrs. C. C. Colby, 638 Baldwin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Arrangements with the railroads are now under way to 
provide full fare rates going and half fare rates returning, 
under the certificate plan in vogue for some years. 

Make your plans now, and notify your district representative 
on the Transportation Committee, so reservations may be made 
for you. Do not delay. 

“You Never Heard This” 

Under the above caption, the Rand McNally Globe, house 

organ of the famous map and printing firm of Chicago, has 

a two column article on the capabilites of the deaf printers in 
the employ of the company, with a cut of our own Charles 
Friday busily engaged at the “case”. Says the Globe: 

“It was the fact that Charles Friday has made a good record 
since he was hired sixteen years ago that gave the other deaf- 
mutes in the composing room a chance. Mr. Dittman (fore- 
man of the composing room) became interested in them. 

Today W. A. Lucas, B. Ryan, Frank Riha, F. Martin, R. Lowe, 
M. Dowling, and C. W. Friday are some of the uncommunica- 
tive printers working under Mr. Dittman's direction. 

“An interesting fact is that the ‘manual of hands’ — if you 
can call it that— of the sign language is posted at various 
places in fhe composing room. There is hardly a printer there 
that has not learned to parley-vous a little in this fashion. 
It’s a great trick, isn’t it? We wish we could teach this lan- 
guage to the noisy neighbors in our apartment building, or 
that somebody would invent a noiseless Victrola that plays by 
signs, and pass it around in the neighborhood.” 

This is another instance of a big and well-known company 
coming forward with a splendid compliment to the capabilities 
of the deaf workman. Thanks, Rand McNally. 

“I can’t keep the visitors from coming up,” said the office 
boy, dejectedly, to the president. “When I tell them you’re 
i.ut, they say they must see you. ' 

“Well,” said the president, “just tell them that’s what they 
all say/’ 

That afternoon a young lady called. The boy assured her 
it was impossible to see the president. 

“But I’m his wife,” said the lady. 

“Oh, that’s what they all say,” said the boy. 


Everything is proper that is right; and everything is righ that 
leads justice an I fair dealing. — Cattper. 


Atlanta Convention Bulletin 

A Problem in Profit and Loss 

To the majority of those fortunate ones who attend a 
convention of the National Association of the Deaf it 
means a lot of class figuring — of counting and recounting 
the cost. There are the expenses of a railway trip, and 
for those who decide that they “au-to” auto the distance 
the item for gas is usually steep. Then after the Mecca 
is reached it is the same old tale of — pay, pay, pay. 

The visitor has probably got his leave of absence at a 
loss of so many $$$$ per day, and the modern hotel rates 
added to this makes the convention trip an expensive proposi- 
tion. 

Especially is it so for the loyal member who expects to be 
buttonholded at every turn by the boosters of some good cause 
that needs a lift. 

Yes, it costs something to attend a national convention 
of the deaf. But, then, everything worth while costs — 
you have to sink a few $$$ or an equivalent into it before 
you get your returns. Put down so much for the cost — 
low for the profit. 

No, it can’t be done within the space of a short bulletin. 
Take in Atlanta, 19 23 , and you will need a lifetime to 
compute your gain therefrom intellectually, physically 
and spiritually. But we can figure it roughly. 

Some of the profit to the delegate can be estimated in 
$$$$ and cents, for every one who attends the Big Show 
shares in the splitting of that luscious melon — the conven- 
tion fund amounting to several thousand dollars. And 
Atlanta won’t be found in the second division as compared 
with the biggest of the previous N.A.D. conventions in 
the size of its melon judging from the optimistic assurances 
we are receiving from the treasurer of the Local Com- 
mittee. There will be a monster melon cutting in Atlanta 
next August that will mean for the delegate free refresh- 
ments, free rides, free shows— and what not? Jot down 
a big item on the profit side. 

Then there is the invaluable social opportunity afforded 
the deaf in a big get-together such as the coming Con- 
vention will be. There you can meet many of your old 
friends in a bunch at a great saving of time and money. 
The deaf as a whole don’t enjoy any too many social 
treats, because of their inability to mix in hearing society 
— they cannot afford to lose the chance the big Convention 
will bring them for getting acquainted with one another. 
A second item on the profit side! 

In previous bulletins we have touched upon the recrea- 
tions that will mark the great gathering — Auto Parade, 
Chicken Dinner, etc. Besides these there will be a Water 
Carnival (more items on the profit side) about which 
we’ll enlighten you later — or let you wait for light on the 
subject until you take your cooling plunge down the 
chute. 

And now we tome to an educational feature that alone 
will be well worth the trip to the Atlanta Convention. 
Mr. George S. Porter, Manager of ihe Silent Worker, will 
present that live subject, “The Industrial Side of the 
Education of the Deaf” with lantern slides showing just 
how they do it at the New Jersey School. Plenty of 
pointers there of the interested, which, of course, means 
everybody that gets a look in. Readers of the Silent 
Worker will have pictured before their eyes the various 
steps in the making of the official organ of the N. A. D. — 
a very instructive lesson. Another big item on the profit 
side — and there are more coming! 

Well, have you solved the problem? Your answer? We 
thought so — a lot of sense (yes, and much more) GAIN. 

J. H. McFarlane, Chairman, 

N. A. D. Program Committee. 
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Fourteenth Triennial Conven- 
tion 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Atlanta, Ga., August 13 — IS, 1923 

The following outlines the program of the Atlanta Conven- 
tion of the National Association of the Deaf. The complete 
program, with any changes that may be found necessary, will 
be published in advance of the dates given herewith. 

Information about railway rates to Atlanta, and hotel ac- 
commodations will also be printed in the leading papers for 
the deaf. 

Program Committee. 

TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

MONDAY, AUGUST 13TH 

OPENING SESSION, 8:00 P. M. 

Selection by the Tennessee School Band. 

Invocation. 

National Anthem, rendered in signs by Chorus with Band 
accompaniment. 

Addresses of Welcome by the Governor of Georgia; the 
Mayor of Atlanta; Representative of Atlanta Business 
Men; President of the Georgia Association of the Deaf. 
Responses bv Representatives of the Deaf of other Sections. 
Appointment of Committees. 

Announcements. 

Music by the Band. 

Reception (Anslev Hotel Roof Garden) under the auspices 
of the Atlanta Nadfrat Club. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST HTH 
MORNING SESSION, 9:00 
Selection by the Band. 

Invocation. 

Convention Song, signed by an Atlanta Songstress. 

Reading of Call for the Fourteenth Triennial Convention. 
Communications. 

President's Address. 

Reports of Officers. 

Reports of Committees. 

New Business. 

Announcements. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:00 
Selection by the Band. 

Recitation by a Silent Songstress. 

Addresses on Subjects of Moment to the Deaf by Speakers 
of Prominence. 

Illustrated Lecture: “The Industrial Side of the Education 
of the Deaf." 

Committee Reports. 

EVENING, 8:00 — Motion Pictures: N. A. D. Films Sign 
Language Classics) and others. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15TU 

MORNING SESSION, 9:00. 

Selection by the Band. 

Invocation. 

Recitation by Chorus of Silent Songsters with Band Accom- 
paninment. 

Addresses by a Prominent Educator of the Deaf. 

Paper: “How to Choose Safe Investments." Discussion. 

Paper: “The Establishment of a Labor Bureau for the Deaf. 1 ’ 
Discussion Reports of Committees. 

AFTERNOON, 2:30. 

Auto Parade — Monster Demonstration led by Band, to be 


participated in by Deaf autoists and friends from every- 
where. Parade to be filmed by the N. A. D. and photo- 
graphed for the press. 

Auto or Street Car Ride ending at the East Lake Country 
Club. 

EVENING, 6:00 — Dixie Dinner, Water Carnival, with Prize 
Contests. Band Concert. Humorous Hits by Deaf Enter- 
tainers including Impersonation of N. A. D. Notables. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 16TH 
MORNING SESSION, 9:00 
Selection by the Band. 

Invocation. 

Selection by Chorous with Band Accompaninment. 

Addresses on an Educational Subject. 

Paper: “A Survey Needed.” Discussion. 

Paper by the Leader of the Band Disscusion. 

Reports of Committees. 

AFTERNOON, 1:30. 

Sight-seeing Trip to Stone Mountain — One of the Greatest 
Natural Wonders of the Country. 

E\ ENING, 8:00 — Band Benefit Concert at the Coliseum. 
Selections, classic and “variegated.” “Silent Symphonies” 
by Deaf Songsters. Cake Walk, and other Attractions. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 17 TH 
MORNING SESSION, 9:00 
Selection by the Band. 

Invocation. 

Various Selections by the Band. 

Address: “Publications for the Deaf.” 

Paper by a Leader of the Deaf. Discussion. 

Reports of Committees. 

Business Discussion. 

AFTERNOON, 2:00. 

Musical Selections. 

Unfinished Business. 

Communications.. 

Reports of Committees. 

Elections. 

Adjournment with Closing Song Rendered in Signs. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 1STH 
All-Day Picnic at Grant Park. “Battle of Atlanta” in new 
$200,000 Cvclorama Building. Special Programs. 
Religious services for the early visitors will be held on 
Sunday, August 12th, and for those who stav over, on 
Sunday the 19th. 

A TIP TO AUTOISTS WHO WILL ATTEND THE 
ATLANTA N. A. D. CONVENTION. 

At the suggestion of Mr. W. W. Beadell, of Arlington, N. J., 
the chairman of the N. A. D. Committee on Automobile- 
Legislation. it is earnestly requested that all licensed drivers 
who will go to the Atlanta Convention without their cars 
communicate direct to the Convention management the make of 
cars they are accustomed to driving in order that an effort 
may be made to borrow the right cars for their use in the great 
auto parade to be held in Atlanta during the Convention. 
Write Mr. L. B. Dickerson, Care of Foote & Davis Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Gives Him Great Joy 

Jersey City, N. J. 

Dear Friend: 

I have just read the Silent Worker for the first time in my 
life and it has given me great joy because by reading it I. 
know what the deaf are doing. 


Pasquale Rienzo. 
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N, A. D. Notice North Carolina Bureau Bill 


In accordance with President Cloud’s request for me to secure 
data as to rates to the Atlanta Convention, I am transmitting 
for publication the following tables of rates from and through 
New York. It is reasonably certain that the Trunk Line As- 
sociation will extend the usual one-third fare returning, if the 
required number of certificates are presented. Additional data 
covering this point will be given later on, and full instructions, 
concerning type of certificate required from Agent selling ticket 
at the starting point. 

Alexander L. Pach, 
For Committee on Transportation. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY COMPANY 

Statement of One-way fares, also Pullman charges, to 
Atlanta, Ga., from principal points in the Middle At- 
lantic and New England States. 



LOWER 

UPPER 


BERTH 

BERTH 


FARE 



Albany, N. Y 

$36 24* 



Baltimore, Md 

24 41 

7 50 

6 00 

A Bangor, Me 

45 49 

15 38 

12 30 

A Boston, Mass 

39 37 

13 13 

10 50 

A Bridgeport, Ct 

33 12* 



Buffalo, N. Y 

35 49 

12 00 

9 60 

A Hartford, Ct 

35 39* 



a New Britain, Ct. ... 

34 75* 



A New Haven, Ct 

33 72* 



Newark, N. J 

30 80 

9 75 

7 80 

New York, N. Y 

, 31 11 

9 75 

7 80 

Portsmouth, Va. ") 




[ 

21 49 

7 50 

6 00 

Norfolk, Va. J 




Philadelphia, Pa 

27 87 

8 63 

6 90 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

31 11 

11 25 

9 00 

A Pittsfield, Mass 

36 33* 



A Portland, Me 

43 29 

13 88 

11 10 

A Providence, R. I 

37 79* 



Richmond, Va 

19 55 

6 38 

5 10 

Rochester, N. Y 

35 49 

10 13 

8 10 

Schenectady, N. Y 

36 86* 



A Springfield, Mass 

35 95* 



Utica, N. Y 

39 65* 



Washington, I). C 

22 97 

7 50 

6 00 

a Waterburv, Ct 

34 27* 



A Worcester, Mass 

37 90* 



A Applies -via Grand 

Central Station. Fare 

via Hell 

Gate 

Bridge — 90 cents higher. 




* See Pullman Fares 

from New York, N. Y 





Mr. and Mrs. t,eo. N Donovan and children, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. DotirAan is a Westchester graduate and Mrs. Donovan (Anna 
Swanson l attended public schools in Sweden and New York till 
she was 14, then finished at St. Joseph’s, Brooklyn. Their son 
is George Clarence Frances Donovan. 


Passes 

An act to create in the Department of Printing and 
Labor a Division devoted to the deaf; to provide for 
the appointment of a competent deaf man to take charge 
of such division; to enumerate his duties and authority 
and to provide for his compensation and for the expense 
of such department. 

The General Assembly of North Carolina do enact: 

Section i. There shall be created in the Department 
of Printing and Labor a division devoted to the deaf. 

Section 2. The commissioner of Printing and Labor 
shall appoint a competent deaf man to take charge of 
such division who shall devote his time to the special 
work of labor for the deaf under the supervision of the 
Commissioner of Printing and Labor. He shall collect 
statistics of the deaf, ascertain what trades or occupa- 
tions are most suitable for them and best adapted to pro- 
mote their interest; and use his best efforts to aid them 
in securing such employment as they may be fitted to 
engage in. 

He shall study the methods in use in the education of 
the deaf as exemplified in the deaf themselves, with a 
view to determining their practicability and respective 
values in lifting them to become self-supporting, useful 
citizens and enabling them to obtain the greatest amount 
of happiness in life. 

He shall keep a census of the deaf and obtain facts, 
information and statistics as to their condition in life 
with a view to the betterment of their lot. He shall en- 
deavor to obtain statistics and information of the con- 
dition of labor and employment and education of the deaf 
in other States, with a view to promoting the general 
welfare of the deaf in this State. He shall make reports 
and recommendations from time to time as may be pro- 
vided by law, and he shall also issue special reports or 
pamphlets as may be deemed necessary, giving results 
and information that may be helpful. 

Section 3. He shall be designated Chief of the Bureau 
of Labor for the Deaf. 

Section 4. The Chief of the Bureau of Labor for the 
Deaf shall receive a salary which shall not exceed the 
sum of two thousand dollars ($2,000) per annum, pay- 
able monthly on the certificate of the Commissioner of 
Printing and Labor. Expenses necessarily incurred by 
such Chief of the Bureau of Labor for the Deaf, under 
the direction of the Commissioner of Printing and Labor, 
not to exceed the sum of one thousand dollars ($1,000) 
per annum shall also be paid out of the State Treasury 
on the certificate of the Commissioner of Printing and 
Labor. 

Section 5. In case the duties herein enumerated should 
not occupy all of the time of such Chief of the Bureau 
of Labor for the Deaf, he shall perform such other duties 
in the Department of Printing and Labor as may be 
assigned him by the Commissioner of Printing and 
Labor. 

Section 6. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its ratification. 

In the General Assembly read three times and ratified 
this the 2nd day of March, 1923. 

The Commissioner of Printing and Labor has appointed 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, president of the North Carolina 
Association of the Deaf, as Chief of the Bureau of Labor 
for the Deaf. A salary of $2,000 a year with an expense 
allowance of $1,000 goes with the job. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Articles and photos 

Don’t talk of Life as Scurvy Fate, 

Who gave you favor just too late. 

Or Luck who threw you miles for bait, 

"A trade for every 

i/ladly received 

Before he ran. 

deaf man.” 

Edited by Thomas J. Blake 
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OT LONG ago we read in a school paper about 
a prominent editor commenting another editor of 
a school paper for his supposed safety (?) first 
principles and the aforesaid editor almost ad- 
mitted he did the same thing. The wording of 
the article has slipped from our mind, but the gist of it was — 
“You are to be commended for putting a high board fence 
around your linotype to keep the boys away from the machine." 
This looks so ridiculous both from an economic and safety point 
that comment is hardly necessary. But from another viewpoint 
it is downright injurious to the deaf boys and the deaf in 
general. 

What would visitors think when they saw the board fence 
around the linotype? What would all those good friends of 
the deaf and the public in general think if they saw the 
machine dressed up in wood? 

They would, as usual, presume that the deaf cannot be 
depended upon or be treated in the same way as the hearing. 
They would be more foolishly grounded in their presumptions 
that a trade like running a linotype is too dangerous and too 
much for the deaf. We do not want to encourage such ideas; 
in fact, we want to annihilate them altogether. The only way 
to do so is to stop “pussy footing” in our schools. Linotypes 
that are protected from the boys, or half hidden by wooden 
barriers, diffuse the idea that they are very dangerous and 
are to be shunned. Such is not a wise plan in a printing 
office where the boys will be urged to take up the work of 
operating the machine. With such advance propaganda as 
to its dangerous aspects the boys are liable to approach it in 
trembling and fear. In fact, once they get the idea in their 
heads that it is a monster that will eat them alive it will be 
next to impossible to get them interested at all. The linotype 
is not dangerous except when it “squirts;” then the operator 
is liable to get burnt if he does not move out of the way 
quick enough. 

The linotype should be fully exposed so all its working 

parts can be seen in action. The boys should he allowed and 
encouraged to watch it in operation and the different opera- 
tions and parts explained. The machine is so complicated 
that it takes time to get on to its various gears and elevators. 
The best way boys can get a good understanding of the 

machine is by getting close to it and watching the machine 
work from all angles. The damage that an ignorant be- 
ginner can do to a linotype can be easily repaired. Parts 

just get stuck or jammed, sometimes a little bent by an in- 
experienced operator or beginner. Such happenings teach 
the boys how to overcome them. This office has eight ma- 
chines in constant operation. The office is full of “devils" 
from thirteen to fourteen year of age. None of them ever 
tinker or monkey with the machines. They watch them con- 
stantly and work all around them. They always want to go 
to work on one too. 

INITIATIVENESS AND ENTHUSIASM 

Why is it that so many individuals cannot adhere to certain 
well laid out plans or in fact to see farther than their nose? 


Is it the lack of initiativeness or entirely too much of it? We 
think the main trouble is the want of initiativeness. Without 
initiativeness people generally get in a rut and stay r there. 
Such is prohcbiy the case with many of the industrial branches 
of our various schools for the deaf. Initiativeness is the bed 
fellow of enthusiasm. They' go hand in hand. When one is 
lacking, the other does not exist. Where there is enthusiasm 
there is generally initiativeness and progress. You are not 
confused when you have these two qualities. 

You know where you are going and thus can guide and lead 
others along. 

Wihout initiativeness conditions never change in the indus- 
trial departments. Work is done in the same old hum drum 
style. 

Enthusiasm is murdered by the shortcomings of our pred- 
ecessors and is put under terra firma by the lack of it by 
their successors. Why? Generally because a fixed policy 
makes things easy. To dilly dally along like so arvd so did 
twenty years ago keeps everything in order — the same order 
it was in twenty years ago. 

There is less work, less thinking, less worry and less progress 
we are bound to admit. The boys get slovenly habits plodding 
along in such a deadly routine. There is no enthusiasm or 
initiativeness anywhere and it is generally' lacking entirely 
in their personalities and work because they never catch 
sight of it themselves. 

Keeping a boy at work setting up straight matter day after 
day and year in and year out is not going to make a printer 
out of him. His enthusiasm for doing and wanting to do i» 
annihilated at the adolescence stage, the time when so many are 
dwarfed and stunted. 

If as much enthusiasm was displayed in the schools in 
developing mechanics and capable journeymen, as is done in 
bringing out athletes, there would be a new era for the deaf. 
In fact it is the opposite. Industrial teachers need the enthusi- 
asm, initiativeness and pep that the athletic coaches display in 
coaching a boy to make a team. Many schools move heaven 
and earth to equip their athletic department. Is it chiefly be- 
cause of the advertisement the school gets? Probably the bask- 
ing in the lime-light is what is wanted. But wouldn't it be bet- 
ter to expend more enthusiasm on the industrial departments? 
After the boys leave school it is what they do and how they can 
do it which makes both them and the school. If they cannot 
make good and have not been prepared all their athletic prow- 
ess amounts to naught and the standard of the school is effected 
by their stand in the industrial world. We need more enthusi- 
asm and initiativeness in our industrial departments. 


‘A es, it's pretty hard." the optimistic old woman admitted. 
“1 have to get along with only two teeth, one in the upper 
jaw and one in the lower — but thank God, they meet.” 


The dog that dropped his bone to snap at its reflection in 
the water went dinnerless. So do we often lose the substance 
— the joy — of our work by longing for tasks we think better 
fitted to our capabilities. 
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A Deaf Chalk -Talk Artist 

New worlds to conquer is the way to achievements and 
everlasting fame, and that is what every human endeavor has 
been seeking to strive in their fondest ambitious dreams. This 



same deep-rooted lust has stirred civilization for centuries 
and in which the deaf had played their part, too, with no end 
in sight. 

This article will bring to light the ambition of an amateur 
deaf chalk talk artist, in the person of Axel S. Orberg, of 
Ardmore, Pa. He had been giving performances of his chalk 
talks in comic pictures or otherwise that had won the 
plaudits of large audience of the deaf and hearing alike, 
and yet he is only an amateur entertainer at that, altho his 
work has been rapidly approaching professional proportions, 
possessing only a limited education, which is offset bv his 
mastery of the crayon, he wields with his artistic skill and 
speed in a manner that makes comment upon the possibility 
of his bearing the earmarks of a .vaudeville headliner. 
He had always dabbled in art since childhood and because of 
his talent, he was taught sign-painting in the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Institute for Deaf at Mt. Airy, Pa., 
and applied art in the Art Department under Otto Herold. 
However, he took a strong fancy for cartooning, and when the 
world war came with man-power at a premium, he left school 
and utilized his splendid physique in the products of the 
sinews of war, by being employed as mechanic in the big ball- 
bearing mills. Coupling with an engineering course at 
X>rexel, he fitted in well with his new pursuit. 

His debut as a chalk talk artist was in reality an accident, 
for he only broke into it on short notice and became famous 
overnight, due to his having substituted on the program at 
a club smoker, a year ago, and has since made excellent 
progress which speaks well for a bright future for him. 


Man is like a tack — useful if he has a good head on 
him and is pointed in the right direction, but even though 
he is driven, he can only go as far as his head will let 
him. — Hello. 


Not True 

Pueblo, Colo., May 7, 1923. 

The Silent Worker: 

Dear Sir: — Upon reading the Silent Worker I was very 
much surprised to read an article written by one J. C. Nash, 
in regard to my family affairs, and I want it understood that 
his article is a base falsehood with no foundation whatever, and 
it has hurt us very much, both myself and wife as well as the 
humiliation of the whole thing. My daughter Dora went to 
California for the benefit of her health and is now with her 
grandmother. Our family otherwise is and has been right at 
home, and I want to say that peace and harmony reigns at all 
times in my house. If Mr. Nash must pick on some one let him 
start in his own house, and please print this so the readers will 
know the truth. I never bother any one and especially pry into 
their domestic affairs. I always try to attend to my own busi- 
ness and will thank others to do the same. 

C. C. LeMaster, 

Mrs. C. C. LeMaster. 

1306 W. 18th St. 


Best Paper He Ev er Read 

Westerville, O., May 5, 1923. 

Dear Sir: — Mv subscription for your paper for five months 
will expire on May 11, 1923, from January. I want to send 
$2.00 per year for it again, because I am fond of reading your 
paper which I find t'erv interesting. It is the best paper I ever 
read. 

George W. Fancher 
Home for the Mutes, Westerville. Ohio. 


A Girl for the Quinns 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Quinn, of Grand Junction, Colo., are 
the parents of a fine 7-pound baby girl that arrived Tuesday, 
May 1st, at Grace hospital. Mother and daughter are doing 
nicely. 



OREN M. ELLIOTT 

For seventeen years he has published several newspapers in Missouri. 
Now located in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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An Appeal to The Deaf And 
Their Friends. 

April 1st., 1922. 

My Dear Frie\i> : — I realize that the word appeal is going 
•to turn you away from reading this open letter. You have hail 
appeals enough. You don’t want any more; so, if your are 
perfectly sure that you don’t want to give anything anymore to 
anyone, except just those you want to, then don’t read this. 

Are you a worker among the deaf in a Christian land? If 
so, you mus^ have a warm place in your heart for those beauti- 
ful, shut-in souls that blossom into rare flowers of patience 
and trust under the guiding band of a teacher's love. You 
must, yourself, have that patience and love for the unfortunate 
and that desire to help that makes you a philanthropist. You 
must have discovered that of all people in the world the deaf 
respond more wholly to the love and guidance of their teach- 
ers and leaders than any other class of children. If you have 
studied the statistics on the subject you have discovered that 
the deaf make better citizens, on the average, than other 
people; that there are fewer criminals among them; fewer 
paupers; that they are good wage earners; that it pays to 
educate them. You may have, also, discovered that they are 
the onlv people in all the world to whom the gospel cannot be 
preached without first giving them a method of communica- 
tion; and, you realize, too, as they, thank God! do not, how 
much they are shut out from the so-called pleasures of this 
life; but, on the other hand, you can but admit that some of 
their losses are really gains, that there may be some advantages 
in being deaf. If you have been a teacher for many years 
you may have had the rare privilege of opening up to one or 
more of these children of our Heavenly Father, the wonders 
of art and science. You may have given a genius to the 
world, for there are geniuses among them, and happy is the 
teacher whose quick, sympathetic soul recognizes the gifts of 
his or her pupils. 

All honour to those noble minds and loving hearts whose 
best energies have been devoted to His service in the white 
harvest fields of earth where His silent ones await the loving 
gleaner's hand! Have you gathered but a single stalk? 

Is there a dear one in your home for whom your heart 
grows sad as you realize that your voice can never reach 
your child’s consciousness? Have you experienced the joy of 
seeing that child develop under wise training until the deaf- 
ness hardly seems a barrier at all to heart to heart com- 
munion? Has not your heart been filled with thankfulness 
because of this? 

Is there one you love most dearly who, through the in- 
genious methods of teaching, has been put in such close touch 
with life that the deafness is but a thin veil intensifying the 
beauty and hiding many of the blemishes of a rare soul? If 
so, you are thankful for it. 

And to you, dear friend, on whom in mature years has been 
laid the Father’s loving hand with the seal of silence, do you 
not feel it? His direct call to labor for His little silent ones 
with your whole heart and soul and substance? I met a 
young man noble in mind who could have graced any station, 
who had high ambitions but in early youth the blow came. 
Did he repine and murmur? Not at all. High purpose filled 
his heart. He said: “It is God’s call to labor for His own 
among His silent ones.’’ His reward is great. May the 
dear, all-wise Father make it greater! 

I met a young woman to whom came the great trial of 
deafness 1 , greater because she had heard for so many years, 
of whbm I asked, “What are you doing among the deaf?’’ 
Her reply fell like a blight on my ears, “I do not mix with 
the deaf at all.’’ For years her words have rung in my ears 
like a knell, — the knell of God’s call to her. She had wealth, 
position, education. With her wider view of life Achat might 


she not have done by her influence among her less fortunate 
sisters! I have noted the narrow, gossipy character of the 
conversation of a group of deaf young woman with a sigh 
and thought what one leader among them like this young 
woman could have brought into their lives. 

I have in mind another young woman who, in girlhood 
lost her hearing. She had the good fortune to be for years 
under the teaching and influence of one of the finest natures 
among the fine natures of teachers of the deaf. She responded 
with her whole soul and is today filling a position of trust 
and honor in a large school. She may never have a grand 
monument, but she will live forever in the hearts of the little 
children who have come under her loving instruction. 

I know of others to whom has come unusual advantages 
who are as successful as tho they did not lack one of thp five 
senses. They seem to have developed a sense that more than 
takes the place of hearing. I have not found a suitable name 
for it. Some of these are wholly absorbed in their own 
advancement, forgetful of the call of humanity. They have 
developed that new sense to the detriment of generous sym- 
pathy. Some are giving of their talents generously to help 
others and their faces shine with love and joy. Their reward 
is great. 

Many more instances could be given, but these are enough 
for our purpose. The call of the Orient goes to you all with 
this message , — you are entering into vour inheritance. What 
are you doing for these “other sheep of His pasture” who are 
helplessly waiting outside the pale of Christian sympathy and 
love? There are thousands of deaf children in China for 
whom no thought is taken. We have reached a few. There 
are scores just about us but they are too poor to pay the school 
fees. There seems to be no one on w r hom they can call. We 
must make the call for them. We need fifty scholarships. Six 
or seven have been promised on which we can rely, but we 
need the others. We, also, need to have the Endowment Fund 
which is in the hands of the Board of Foreign Missions in- 
creased. If you are interested in this write to Dr. A. J. 
Brown, Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, New Y'ork City. There 
is money enough in the world to meet this need and we ask 
you for it that we may rescue some of these children from 
lives of ignorance and superstition and make them fit jewels 
for His crown. We want you to share in this joy. Will you 
join us in this work for the Chinese deaf children by your 
prayers, — and vour gifts, as God has prospered you? 

Yours, in His Name, for The Deaf of China, 

Ann etta T. Mills. 


Thank You 

GEORGE S. PORTER AND THE SILENT WORKER 
The Silent Worker is in a class by itself. It is a magazine 
in the fullest sense of the word. Its field, however, is confined 
largely to the deaf and their special interests. 

Alvin E. Pope, editor and superintendent of the New Jersey 
School and George S. Porter, associate editor and business 
manager, are largely responsible for it. Of course, the State 
of New Jersey is behind them, but it is because the magazine 
is a great credit to the State. Otherwise it would be poorly 
supported.’ V. ' - 

There are also several departments in The Silent Worker, 
each having a special editor. AH; are entitled to great praise. 

George S. Porter who appears to be the man behind the gun 
is deaf. He has risen to his position by dint of intelligence, 
courage and hard work. He ought to be an example for any 
bright deaf boy who wishes to do well in the world. 

' Mr." Pope has thrown his full force into the Silent Worker 
as commander in chief. There is very evidence of great team 
work by all who are responsible for the paper. Team work, 
generally wins. There could not be a better example of it than, 
in this magazine.-— Editorial, Ohio Chronicle. . 
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Letters From Our Humorist 

Nos. 2 and 3 

Feb. 24, 1923, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Dear Old Pop Porter: — Enclosed you will find a U. S. bank 
note with a picture of George Washington in the centre, a light 
colored figure 1 in the upper right hand corner, and in the left 
hand upper corner another picture — Columbus discovering 
America, I believe. 

Naturally, considering who sent it, you may feel somewhat 
doubtful as to its genuineness. Therefore, without fear of 
hurting my feelings in the least, you may examine it under a 
microscope, measure it, taste it, smell it, subject it to every test 
known to present day science, until you have become thoroughly 
convinced that it is a real sure-nuff, honest-to-goodness $1 bill. 

Having relieved your mind on this score, you will next, most 
probably, begin wondering where on earth and by what means 
that Crutcher fellow got hold of this stupendous sum. 

Well, I’ll tell you. It represents my entire savings since 
beginning work in this city some three months ago and also in- 
cludes 2 bits I won shooting crap last Choosday P. M. down in 
my landlady’s cellar with her Afro-American hired boy, and a 
friend of his, also A-A. He was taking the ashes out of the 
furnace at the time and I had wandered down that way to see 
why in the thunder no heat was coming up in my room. Did I 
say, “He was taking out the ashes?” I should have said, “He 
was supposed to be taking them out.” But instead, he was 
down on his knees, as was his friend, busily engaged shaking 
vigorously a couple of small white ivory cubes, with black dots 
on them, in his hands, then propelling them across the floor, 
while there stood the furnace chock full of ashes and clinkers 
and the fire almost out. 

Both jumped up when they saw me, but I said, “Keep your 
knees, boys ; keep your knees. Don’t let me interrupt your most 
engrossing pastime.” “White boy,” they say, “ Yo seems soci- 
able, won't you jine us?” Reaching into my pocket I found, to 
my surprise, I had 15 cents. “Yes,” says I, casting a nickel 
upon the floor, "gimme the bones.” My first pass drew six and 
an ace. I let it lay. “Cover me, black boys, cover me,” says I, 
and — but space forbids details. Suffice to say that one hour 
later both the chocolate drops were completely broke and I 
emerged from the cellar with 40 cents jingling in my pocket 
where only 15 cents had jingled before. And I had an air of 
triumph about me and a feeling of ecstasy in my soul. 

For, had not I, a Caucasian, accomplished a feat hitherto 
deemed impossible, namely: winning from an African at craps, 
and with his own bones at that. Won’t they be proud of me 
when they hear of this down home? “Verily,” I say, “they 
will.” 

I bet the whole South will rar up on its hind legs and howl ; 
and bon-fires will be lit; and my name will issue forth rever- 
ently from the lips of every man, woman and child as the 
super-man, their hero, who has at last after countless eons of 
futile effort on the part of the blonde people, finally, alone and 
singlehanded, dislodged the negro from his ivory crapsidisical 
pedestal, where, for so long he has stood with his supremacy 
unquestioned, and firmly established the white man in his place. 

I bet they build me a monument. 

My! How I’ve digressed from the subject. To return to the 
$1. Thus, you see, by dint of frugality, and the "knack” of 
taking advantage of opportunities that knocked at my furnace 
door, to judiciously place my savings in such ventures as to 
bring the largest returns in the shortest time, I was enabled to 
get this calossal amount together in little less than three months. 

1 really saved more than this, but I gave a blind man 5 cents 
recently and during Xmas week I got reckless and dropped 
10 cents into the Salvation Army pot. Had it not been for 
that foolishness I’d had a $1.15 instead of a $1. You’d think 
that after having amassed this immense wealth I should be will- 
ing to retire and live on my income hereafter. Such is not so 
however. We money kings are not built that way. We keep 


our capital continually at work and bringing in the “maximus- 
test” proceeds possible. 

Now, I'm going to invest this “here” doller in a venture that 
I’m positively sure will bring me 1,000,000% returns in profit 
and pleasure. The venture will be a 5 months’ subscription to 
the Silent Worker and “Supplement,” beginning with this 
month's issue. 

If anything happens to me before my subscription expires — 
for instance, should I freeze to death, as I think I shall, if thi» 
brand of weather continues much longer — I will communicate 
with you and advise you of my changed address thru Conan 
Doyle. I know what the address will be now, except the 
name of the St. in Hades. 

I guess you wonder how I’m getting along at my present 
position job. Well, very well, considering what a coarse, 
brutal boss I’ve got, whose soul has no, nor will ever have 
any, tune with the infinite. He and I seldom agree about how 
things should be done and he says and does so many things 
to offend my sensitive, delicate feelings. The language he 
has uttered several times recently on finding me asleep behind 
some large packing boxes, instead of at work was shocking, 
perfectly shocking. 

Well, I really must close now tho I know you’d like me to 
continue indefinitely. 

Give my regards to everybody there, just everybody, begin- 
ning with that pretty, little, dizzy blonde proofreader and end- 
ing up with Mister Jawn Garrison & Mr. Nutts. 

I really hated to leave the school, hold an affectionate regard 
for everyone connected with it; all seem like members of one 
big family to me, whose bosom, I the black sheep, have left, 
and when I receive the S. W. I will be just like getting a letter 
from home. Good-night, Pop. 

Henry Crutcher. 

SOME HOSS 

Dear Pop: — I notice on page 279 of this month edition of the 
Silent Worker, under the heading of Minnesota Beauties, a 
picture of, and a few remarks concerning one, Miss Leon G. 
Morden. Sed remarks end up with: “A fine horsewoman, 
too. Very cool at driving 100 miles per hour.” 

Now, Pop, I’m frum the South, you know. From the same 
state that prodooced Lincoln, Clay, Webster, Napolean, Daniel 
Boone, Aristotle, Columbus and many other great mens too 
ntimerus to mention, all of who was hearing mens, however, 
with the exception of myself, and so, as a general rule I am too 
chivalrus to dispoot with a lady, espeshully as all the ladys 
I ever dispoot with has all mos't invaryably, win the dispoots, 
so I know its a futile proceeding. 

But, when a gal claims she can ride a hoss 100 miles a hour 
and be s r ery cool while doing it, why I jes can't help buttin’ 
in and saying I’m mildly incredulus. 

To begin with: I know something about hosses — raised up 
with 'em in the Blue Grass — and I wish to say, in the first 
place, that I don’t believe thev's a hoss in Minn., or nowhere 
else as can go a 100 miles a hour. 

In the second place: If they wuz sech a hoss, they ain't no 
gal, Miss Leony, nor nobody else, as cood stick to him for that 
distance, that length of time, at that rate. 

In the third place: If they wuz sech a hoss and sech a gal, 
neither of them would be very cool at the end of their jog, and 
they’d get back home mighty late for supper. In short. Pop, 
it’s my public opinyum that the gai was jest stringing you 
and the dear readers. 

Now, Pop, I got a little gray mare down home — her name's 
Nell — that can show her heels to anything on the pike in that 
community. I don't claim that Nell can do a 100 miles a hour, 
or even 98, but I lay she can beat any dos blame Yankee hoss 
from Minn., or any other state north the Ohio river, with the 
possibul exception of Spark Plug, and I believe she’d stand a 
good chance to beat even him. . Yessir, I’ll bet on if. 
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Now, if this here gal takes exceptions to the opinyums I has 
expresst reegardin’ her and that hoss of hern, why I suggest 
that us settles the dispoot on the race track down at Atlanta, 
Ga., during the N. A. D. Convention this coining summer 
( if it ever comes, which seems doubtful considering the brand 
of weather we are having this spring.) 

Spark Plug will most probably get kicked off a freight along 
there about that time and we can make the race a three 


cornered — eternal triangle — affair, so to speak. 

Furthermore, jes show what a chivalrus nature I got, I also 
suggest that the loser gets the purse while the winner keeps 
the glory. 

Put all you got on Nell, Pop — to show. 

Your respectable friend. 

Crutch. 
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Who’ s Who in the Deaf World 

Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve of a place in the WHO’S WHO book which we are planning 
to publish in the near future. We hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 
about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 
ted it will not be our fault. We wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 
list in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book. 


KINKEL, GEORGE WASHINGTON. Born. 1863, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Retired farmer. Cannot speak or lip-read ; uses signs. At- 
tended Normal School in Cleveland, Ohio, one year; Ohio Institu- 
tion for the Deaf at Columbus, 1874-1884. Lost hearing from brain 
fever at two years of age. No deaf relatives. Member Ohio Deaf- 
Mute Alumni Association ; Ex-member Cleveland Association of the 
Deaf; National Association of the Deaf; National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf. Admitted to the Ohio Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf 
at Westerville, Ohio, in 1915. 

OFFERLE, FREMOND SAMUEL. Born, Jan. 27, 1866, at Ge- 
nesco, Henry Co., Illinois. Shipping clerk with David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Co., (largest Sunday School supplies and specialities in the 
world) Elgin, 111. Hohme address; 922 Hill Ave. Poor speaker and 
lipreader; excellent signmaker. x\ttended Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, 111., 1876-1887. Life member National Association of 

the Deaf ; National Fraternal Society of the Deaf ; Illinois Association 
of the Deaf; Illinois Alumni Association; Pas-a-Pas Club, Chicago. 
Born deaf. Has a deaf sister Belle (living) and a deaf brother Louis 
(not living). Married, Sept. 19, 1892, to Frankie W. Gaiser (deaf). 
No children. Wife educated at the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jack- 
sonville. Held the following positions: Watch worker at the National 
Elgin Watch Co., 1887-1893 ; Job printer in Kansas City, Missouri, 
1894-1896. Labeling machinist at the Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 
Elgin, 111., 1899-1908. Been shipping clerk since 1908 to date, 1923. 
Chairman of Kane County, Illinois, to raise the funds for the proposed 
Home for the .Aged and Infirm, 1906. 

OFFERLE. FRANKIE W. GAISER. Born, Sept. 18, 1868, at 
Edwardsville, Madison Co., Illinois. Housewife, 922 Hill Ave., Elgin, 
111. Poor speaker and lipreader; excellent signmaker. Attended Il- 
linois School fo*r the Deaf, Jacksonville, 1877-1888. Life member Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf ; Illinois Association of the Deaf ; Il- 
linois Alumni Association, Fas-a-Pas Club, Chicago; The Chicago 
Mission of the Deaf (M.E-). Lost hearing at 3 from brain fever 
(total). Married, Sept. 19, 1892, to Fremond S. Offerle (deaf). 
Husband educated at Illinois School for the Deaf. Clerical wofrk 
with the David C. Cook Publishing Co. for 15 years, 1900 1915. 

ORBERD, AXEL SIGFRIED. Born October 1st, 1899, at Grass- 
flat^ Clearfield County, Penna. Total deaf at birth. Deafness prevail- 
ing in second generation, a sister and brother being afflicted. Edu- 
cated at the Penna. Institute for Deaf, Mt. Airy, Pa., 1904-16. Special 
Engineering course at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 1919. Fair lip- 
reader and speaker and also a fair sign-maker. Mechanic connected 
with Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. Free lance cartoonist and also 
amateur chalk talk artist. Member Alumni Association of Penna. 
Institute for Deaf : Phila. Division No. 30. N. F. S. D., Silent Athletic 
Club of Philadelphia, Autocar Swimming Club, Oaks-cm-the Kerkiomen, 
Pa. Resides 53 W. Lancaster Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 

ROPER. ANNIE MAY. Born Dec. 23, 1865, at Alton. 111. Teach- 
er, Gallaudet School, for the Deaf, St. Louitf, Mo., under Board of 
Education. Home address ; 1518 Theresa Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Ex 
cellent speaker, lipreader, signmaker. Attended Illinois School for 
the Deaf, Jacksonville, (graduate). Member National Association 
of the Deaf ; Association of American Instructors of the Deaf ; Mis 
souri Teachers’ Association; Illinois Alumni Association; Illinois 
Association of the Deaf : Literary clubs in St. Louis. Lost hearing 
at eight from spinal meningitis (total). No deaf relatives. Been 
teaching in Gallaudet School for the Deaf in St. Louis. Mo., since 
1886, a long and a successful career. Once President of the Illinois 
Alumni Association and also of the Illinois Association of the Deaf; 
twice Secretary of the Alumni Association and is at present its Sec- 
retary ; member of the De l’Epee Memorial Fund Committee of the 
National Association of the Deaf; member of the Board of Managers 
of Illinois Home for the Aged Deaf; worker in Episcopal Mission 
and Evening Schools of St. Louis, Mo. Well known as an enthusiastic 
helper and worker for the welfare of the deaf in Illinois and St. Louis, 
Mo. She is one of the most remarkable lipreaders among the deaf of 
this country ; has no trouble in carrying on a conversation with hear- 
ing people. 

ROSE, JAMES HILLIARD. Bom, April 20, 1888, at Duck Hill, 
Miss. Furniture maker, with Harry Ball, Helena, Ark. Home address: 
719 Rightor St. Fair srpeaker. lipreader and signmaker. Attended Miss- 
issippi School for the Deaf, 1903-1908. Lost hearing at two from ca- 
tarrah (partal). One deaf relative. Married May 11. 1911, to Maud 
Kent (hearing) ; two hearing children. With R. T. Gayden Furniture 
Co.. 1909-1922, at Winowa, Miss.; farmer, 1913-1916; Allenberg Ball 
Furniture Co., 1916-1921, Helena, Ark. 

ROSE, MaBELLE SUSAN. Born Sept. 13, 1870, at New Canle, 
S. Y. Home address: 66 North Grove St., East Orange. N. J. 
Fair speaker; excellent lipreader; excellent signmaker. Attended 
Fanwood School, New York City, 1879-1892. Member Fanwood 
Alumni Society. Lost hearing at four from mumps (total). No deaf 
relatives. Married Oct. 5, 1892, to William H. Rose (deaf). Has 
two hearing children. Husband owns prosperous printing business 
in New York. 


ROSE. WILLIAM HURST. Born Sept. 7, 1866, at Astoria, L- 

I. , N. Y. Printing (owns own business) at 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York City. Home address: 66 North Grove St., East Orange, N. 

J. Fair speaker; poor lipreader; excellent signmaker. Attended the 
Fanwood School, 1873-1886. Member Fanwood Alumni Association. 
Lo«#t hearing at six from spinal meningrtis (total). No deaf relatives. 
Married Oct. 5, 1892, to MaBelle S. Rose (deaf). Has two hearing 
children. Ha*# carried on successful printing business for many years. 

ROSSER, FREDERICK JOHN. Born April 14, 1898, in New 
York City. University student at University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y. Home address: 496 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Excel- 
lent speaker; excellent lipreader; poor signmaker. Attended Roch- 
ester School for the Deaf, 1907-1908; University of Rochester, 1919- 
1923. Member Lambda Phi, Phi; Genesee Cycle Club; Rochester 
Bicycle Club. Lo#t hearing at two from scarlet fever (partial). No 
deaf relatives. Member Board of Directors Rochester Alumni As- 
sociation, 1921 1922; President of Rochester Branch of Alumni Asso- 
ciation, 1921-1922. U. of R. Varsity football (position end); fourth 
in line for the amateur cycling championship of Rochester during 
the season of 1922. Philatest, cyclist and disciple of “Ike Walton.” 

ROUND, BENJAMIN F. Born May 31, 1868. at Montcllo, Wis. 
Printer Foreman, with O. F. Collier Press. Duluth. Minn. Home 
address: 4403 Luverne St. Fair speaker; poor lipreader; signs. At- 
tended Wisconsin Sch«*)! for the Deaf, Delavan, 1878-1885; Gallaudet 
College, 1885-1892 Member National Association of the Deaf. Lost 
hearing at six years from spinal meningitis (partial). No deaf rela 
tives. Married Oct. 13. 1897. tcj» Cora L. Rexford (deaf). Has three 
hearing children. Private Pension Agent (attorney) ; editor, publisher 
and proprietor Akron (Iowa) Register-Tribune, 1892-1907; farmer; 
ranger; checker warehouse. The Register-Tribune was published ex- 
clusively for bearing people. 

ROZBORIL, JAMES MATTHEW. Born. May 30, 1895, at Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. Linotype operator. Employed by Vail- Ballon and 
Co., Manufacturers of Books, Binghampton, N. Y. Home address: 
43 Main St., Binghampton, N. Y. Poor speaker and lipreader. Fair 
signmaker. Attended Rochester School for the Deaf, 1901-1916, Gal- 
laudet College, 1916-1919. Lost hearing at the age of 3^ from Pneiu 
monia, total. No deaf relatives. Married November 22, 1919 to Avis 
Dorothy McCabe, deaf. No children. Wife attended Clarke School 
at Northampton, Mass. ; Lady Jane Gray's School, Binghamptotl, N- 
Y. ; Central High School, Binghampton, N. Y. She is a member of 
several prominent clubs in Binghamptom, N. Y. 

SEATON, CHARLES DRAKE, B.A. and M.A. Born, November 
24, 1867, at W'est Point. Illinois. Teacher, editor and printer at the 
West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and Blind, Romney, W. Va. Can 
speak. Fair lipreader and excellent signmaker. Attended Illinois 
School for the Deaf, 1877-1888, and Gallaudet College, 1888-1893. 
ANo enrolled in schools of journalism and draftsmanship by corre- 
spondence. Member N. A. D. ; N. F. S. D. ; Gallaudet College’ Alumni 
Association; Kappa Gamma, Gallaudet College; West Virginia State 
Association for the Deaf and other clubs. Lost hearing at the age ot 
four from spinal meningitis (total.) Has no deaf relatives. Married, 
1901, to Elizabeth V. Wayman, deaf. Has four hearing children. In- 
structor in printing at the Minnesota School for the Deaf, 1894-1895. 
Teacher and printer at the Ndrth Dakota School, 1895-1903; West 
Virginia School from 1903 to date. Takes active part in all meetings 
of the associations of the Deaf. First business manager and one of 
the organizers of the “Buff and Blue,” 1892-1893. State Organizer 
and Chief of Police for the N. A. D. Treasurer of Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association, now serving second term. Serving second term ai 
President of W. Va. Association of the Deaf after going through three 
terms as secretary. Treasurer of Romney Christian Church (hearing) 
since 1911; also deacon and trustee. Stockholder in two banks and 
a number of corporations in Romney. Owns his old homestead in 
Illinois and also owns his present home in Romney, 

SEITZ, JOHN WILLIAM. Bom, March 21, 1882, at Haysville, 
Indiana. Printer. Business address : Community Shoe Repair Shop, 
Home address: 1006 West 32nd Street, Indianapolis. Fair speaker; 
fair lip-reader and fair signmaker. Attended Public Schools two years; 
Indiana School for the Deaf, 1894-1903. Member N. F. S. D. and 
Indiana Association for the Deaf. Lost all hearing at the age of 
seven from spinal trouble. Has no deaf relatives. Married. Ruth 
Freeman, April 21, 1907. She can hear. Has two hearing children. 
Wife’s parents are deaf. Was delegate to Grand Division. N. F, S. 
D., in 1915. President of the Indiana Association of the Deaf, 1916- 
1920; Treasurer. Indianapolis Div., No. 22, 1919, to date. State or- 
ganizer of N. F. S. D. Instructor in printing at the Montana and 
Ut-eorgia Schools for the Deaf. 

SCARSBROOK. MRS. CLARENCE EUGENE. Born in 1888, at 
Shreveport, La. Home address : Orrville. Ala. Cannot speak or lip- 
read ; excellent .signmaker. Attended Alabama School for the Deaf, 
Talladega, 1896-1906. Lost hearing at five months from head rising 
(partial). No deaf relatives. Married in 1911, to Clarence Scarebrook 
(deaf). Has two children # (hearing). Is successful coatractor and 
builder, one of hia latest being a handsome $20,000 home. 
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SCHAFER, GEORGE. Born, Dec. 10, 1878, at Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Electrical worker for Bethlehem Steel Co. Home address : 322 
D. St., Sparrow Point, Md. Attended Maryland School for the Deal. 
1887*1897; Gallaudet College in 1897. Lost hearing at the age of 
four from sickness, total. Has no deaf relatives. Married February 
2, 1906. Wife, hearing. Has seven hearing children. 

SCRANAGE, EUGENE BKODIE- Born, August 25, 1894, at 
Shinnston, W. Va. Laborer. Employed by Hazel Atlas Glass Co., 
Grafton, VV. Va. Home address : R. 4 Box 24, Grafton, W. Va. Can 
not speak or lip-read ; excellent sign-maker. Attended W. Va. School 
for the Deaf at Romney, 1900-1914. Member N. F. S. D. and West 
Virginia Association for the Deaf. Born deaf. Right hand man for 
his father on farm for a while. 

SCHAUB, WILLIAM HENRY. Born, November 18, 1874, at St. 
Louis, Mo. Accountant with St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
General Offices. 9th and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. Business ad- 
dress: 1214 Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo. Home address: 5917 
Highland Ave., St. Louis, Md. Attended St. Louis Day School for 
the Deaf (now Gallaudet School), 1882-1886, and 1888-1889; St. 
Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf (Catholic), 1886-1888. Member N. F. 
S. D. Lost hearing at the age of 5^2 from spinal meningitis (total). 
Has no deaf relatives. Married, August 1, 1901, to Adelaide Shep- 
pard, deaf. Has two hearing children, (one dead) ; one grandchild. 
Wife graduated from Mt. Airy School for the Deaf. Has been clerk 
in cashier’s office, St. Louis Transfer, Col., May 5, 1897, to Septem- 
ber 15, 1906; accountant in office of Auditor of Freight Accounts, 

St. Louis-San F'rancisco Railway Co., Oct. 1, 1906, to January 7, 
1918. At present Assistant chief clerk. Freight Statistical Dept., St. 
L. — S. F. Ry. Co. Serving third term as President St. Louis Division 
N. F. S. D. ; also was a trustee for two years. Delegate to meeting 
of N. F. S. D. at Atlanta, Ga., July 1921. Served several terms as 
President, Secretary and Trustee of St. Louis Deaf-Mute Club, an 
incorporated social organization before the advent of the local branch 
of the N. F. S. D. 

SCHLTECHEK. JOSEPH. Bom. July 17. 1864. at St. Joseph, 
Mo. Baker for H. Vogelmann, St. Joseph, Mo. Business address: 
1520 S. 10th Street. Home address: 2217 S. 1.1th Street, St. Joseph, 
Mo. Attended the Missouri School for the Deaf at Fulton. Mo., 1871- 
1879, Member W. A. W., Bavarian Lodge. Lo*st hearing at five 
from scarlet fever, total. Married, in 1889, to Ida Holer, deaf. Mas 
nine children, three dead. Wife was educated at F'ulton, Missouri. 
Started to work at fourteen with same employer and h^s been with him 
continuously without a lay-off. Two sons are in business as elec- 
tricians 

SCHOXEMAN, FREDERICK WILHELM, B.Ph. Born, July 
1, 1882, at Peoria, Illinois. Beuys' supervisor at the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville. 111. Cannot speak or lipread ; excellent 
signmaker. Attended Illinois School for the Deaf, 1889-1902; Gallau- 
det College, 1903-1908. Member N. F. S. D. ; Jacksonville Gallaudet 
Club; Illinois School fdr the Deaf Alumni Association; Illinois As- 
sociation of the Deaf ; X. A. D. and Literary Society of the Illinois 
School for flit- Deaf. Lost all hearng at the age of two from spinal 
meningitis. Has no deaf relatives. Married, Grace Albert, deaf of 
Ohio, September 3, 1919. \\ ife is holding position as attendant at 
Illinois School for the Deaf. Boys’ supervisor at Kendall School, 
Washington. D. C.. 1908 1910; boys’ supervisor at the Oregon School 
at Salem, Ore.. 1911 to 1914; boys' supervisor at Illinois School for 
the Deaf, 1914 1919; teacher at Illinois School, 1919-1920; teller in 
hank at Akron, Ohio, 1920-1921 (eight moinths). Now hack at his 
old jol) as supervisor of boys at the Illinois School for the Deaf. 

SCIORTTXO, PASQUALE. Born January 16, 1893, in Italy. 
Assembler. Employed by The Remington Typewriter Co., Ilion, X. V. 
Home address: 1805 Blandina St., Utica, S'. Y. Attended the Rome 
School for the Deaf, 1907-1917. Member N. F. S. I).; X. A. D. ; 
Rome Alumni Association. Lost hearing at the age of one and a half 
from fevers. Has no deaf relatives. Came to America at the age of 
twelve. Could neither read nor write. Was entered as a pupil at the 
Rome School for the Deaf and graduated with honors. Won the 
Chamberlain Memorial prize at graduation for the best all around 
improvement. 

SCHRETBER, PHILIP LEONARD. Born, March 25. 1886, at 
Saginaw, Mich. Printer employed by the Flint Daily Journal. Home 
address: 917 E. Second Street. Fair speaker and lip-reader. Can 
sign. Attended German Lutheran School, North Detroit, Mich., 1893- 
1900; Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich., 1900-1909. Member 
Finn Social Club for the Deaf; X. F. S. D. ; N. A. D. ; Flint Branch 
of N. A. D. ; Michigan Association for the Deaf. Born deaf. Has 
no deaf relatives. Married, Mae Ridlcr, October 22, 1912. (deaf). 

Has one hearing child. Treasurer Flint Div. No. 15, N. F. S. D. 

several terms. Is a man of much ability, sound common sense and 
willingness to he of service; and as such is in coinstant demand in all 
social activities where usefulness and hard work are involved. 

SMITH, ARTHUR. Born, m 1888, at Big Hickory. Arkansas. 
Instructor in carpentry at the Arkansas School tor the Deaf at Little 
Reck. Attended the Arkansas School for the Deaf, 1896-1909. .Mem- 
ber, N. F. S. D. ; Arkansas Association of the Deaf. Born deaf. Mar- 
ried, 1921, to Lyda Hillman, deaf. 

SMITH, JOHN. Date and place of birth unknown. Rurs shoe 
repair shop in Russel ville. Arkansas. Attended the Arkansas Scnooi 
for the Deaf, 1905-1909. Lost hearing at fourteen from a levct, (par- 
tial) ; has one deaf relative. Married, in 1918, Floy Smith, deaf. Has 

a splendid shoe shop of his own. Owns his own home and a car, 

and, last hut not least, a fine wife. 

SNYDER. NELSON 1NGF.KSOLL. Born, March 13, 1861, at 
Bulterville. Warren Co,, Ohio. Frinter employed by United Breth- 
nen Publishing House. Business address: 216 W, 5th Street. At- 
tended the Ohio School for the Deaf at Columbus, Ohio. A we**ks 
before he became deaf, he attended a public school in Bulterville. 
Ohio. Member, O. I). M A., and secretary of same at tenth and 
eleventh reunions. Lost hearing at five from sootted fever, trrtal. 
Married, in 1891, to Hattie N. Holland, deaf. Has one child. Was 
connected with the Manchester. (Ohio.) Star with a brother for one 
year, 1888-1889. Leased the office and worked as compositor for suc- 


cessor in some office until 1897, then moved to West Alexandria, Ohio. 
With a partner established the Twin V’alley Echo in 1898 and was 
publisher until when he moved to Dayton, Ohio. 

SOWELL, JAMES WILLIAM, A.B., A.M. Bom December 27* 
1875, at Athens, Ala. Bookkeeper for Martin Bros. & Co. Business 
address: 15th and Fairmount Streets, Omaha, Neb. Home address: 
4549 Bedford Ave., Omaha, Neb. Excellent speaker; fair hp-reader; 
excellent sign-maker. Attended a rural school for one or two years 
before he became deaf; Alabama School fo*r the Deaf, 1887_1895; 
Gallaudet College 1895-1900; John Hopkins University, 1900-1903; 
University of Nebraska 1915 to date. Member Alumni Association. 
Lost all hearing at the age of nine frdm a cold. Has no deaf relatives. 
Married Maud Brizendine, (deaf) in 1901. Has two hearing children. 
Was teacher in Baltimore, Md., 1900-1903; Nebraska School, 1903- 
1920; head teacher and assistant principal, 1905-1911. President o£ 
the State Association of the Deaf twice. Studying at the University 
Of Nebraska for Ph.D. degree. Majors — Literature and English Lan- 
gauge ; minors — Philcteophy of Education. All work completed except 
thesis and examinations and a few minor details. Was editor in chief. 
Associate editor and exchange editor of the Buff and Blue. He was 
also editor of the Nebraska Journal. Held down proofreading job in 
largest printing establishment in Omaha. At University of Nebraska 
addressed (orally) Classes (graduating students) in Child Study and 
Adolescence. Competed in State of Nebraska song writing contest. 
Was one of the twenty out of five thousand competitors to win a prize. 
Has also written for “Annals” and other publications. Prepared the 
year book of the Nebraska School for the Deaf. His Outlines of 
Course in Literature in preparation for Gallaudet College has been 
favorably commented on. 

SOUDF.R, W 1 1. BERT P. Born, March 29, 1877, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Statistical Clerk, U. S. Census Bureau, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. Home address: 308 9th Stret N. E. Washington, 
D. C. Attended Illinois School for the Deaf at Jacksonville, 1891- 
1893 ; Iowa School for the Deaf, 1893-1895 ; Gallaudet College, 1895- 
1899. Member X. F. S. D. ; N. A. D. ; Silent Athletic Club of Chica- 
go; Pas a- Pas of Chicago and National Literary Society of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Lost all hearing at the age of ten from scarlet fever. Has 
no deaf relatives. Married, Mary F. Daily, deaf, December 25, 1900. 
Has no children. Entered the Federal Civil Service, January 15, 1899, 
and has been employed therein ever since. In 1920 he was sent to 
Chicago, 111., and later to St. Louis, Mo., in connection with the Fed- 
eral Census Bureau of Manufactures. Chairman or Director of the 
Civil Service and Industrial Bureau, N. A. D. He appeared before 
the Committee of Education of the House of Representatives in be- 
half of the deaf to have, a bill passed to operate a Bureau for the 
Deaf in the Department of Labor. For the seam purpose he also 
went before the Senate Committee of Education. Secretary of the 
Washington Div. No. 46, N. F. S. D, since its organization seven 
years ago. Was a delegate of the Grand Division N. F. S. D. at 
the convention in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1918, and will he alternate 
delegate at the convention at Atlanta, Ga. Was secretary one term 
and President two terms of The National Literary Society. Has been 
associate Supt. of the Deaf department of Calvary Baptist Church 
for many years. 

SPENCER. CARL W ALBERT. Born. October 4, 1896 at Gram- 
pian, Penn Barker. Owns shop in partnership with another. Busi- 
ness address: Livingstone, Montana. Attended the Missouri School 
for the Deat at Fulton, Mo., 1902-1914. Member, N\ F. S. D. , L, O. 
O. M. : Railway Club; Alumni Ass'n Missouri School. Born deaf. 
Went to Montana in 1917 and bought out owner of barber shop and 
running it with a hearing partner ever since. Shop is known as “Shop 
with or without Conversation.” 

SPIYERY, CHARLES G. Born March 5. 1868, in Nesbaba County, 
Miss. Farmer — his own boss — at Decatur, Miss. Cannot speak or lip- 
read; signs. Attended School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. Member 
National Fraternal S<»ciety of the Deaf. Born' deaf (total). Ha^ three 
deaf relatives. Married Emma Swanson (deaf ) ; five hearing children. 
Has always been on his farm which he thinks is the place in the world 
for a deaf person. 

STECK, ROSCOE FRANK. Bom, October 4. 1885, at Benton, 
Scott County, Missouri. Butcher and buyer of live stock. Owns 
shop in Benton, Missouri. Cannot speak or lipread. Excellent sign- 
maker. Attended Missouri School for the Deaf, 1894-1903. Lo<t hear- 
ing at four from spinal meningitis, total. Has no deaf re’atives. Mar- 
ried June 15, 1915, to Grace Yarboe. deaf. Has three children. Wife 
attended the Kentucky School for the Deaf. Has been buying and 
selling live stock and has run barber shop of own for n**. past six- 
teen years. 

ST E I D EM A N X , ARTHUR OTTO. Bom, March 6, 1883, at St. 
Louis, Mo. Architectural* draftsman. Employed by Thomas T. Imbs, 
2442 N. Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Home address: 5780 W. Flous- 
sant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Excellent speaker: fair lip-reader and ex- 
cellent signmaker. Attended Public Schools, 1889-1892; Gallaudet 
Day School for the Deaf, 1893-1895; Gallaudet College, 1895-1896; 
1898-1902; Washington University, St. Louis. Mo.. 1902-1907. Mem- 
ber N. F. S. D. ; N. A. D. ; W ashington University Athletic Associa- 
tion. Lost all hearing at the age of nine from scarlet fever. Has no 
deaf relatives. Married Hazel Wasson, Nov. 14, 1912. She is deaf. 
Has three hearing children. One dead. Editor and one of the found- 
ers of “The Silent Worker.” 1909-1911. Sec’y-Treas. and Lav Reader 
of St. Thomas Mission, St. Louis. Mo., 1903. to date. Held various 
offices in local division of the N. F. S. D. since 1909. Youngest stu- 
dent and graduate of Gallaudet College. Graduate of Washington, 
l niversity, St. Louis. Mo., with degree of B.A. in architecture, clast- 
of 190- . Drawing’s, Class B under Beaux Artes Architects’ competi- 
tion, placed fourth in one their problems. Eligible for Cass A, 
1905. Head draftsman where employed. Does all drafting, design- 
ing and figuring on all buildings erected by firm. Checks work and: 
figures before giving out. 

S l RAI SS, ISIDORE LEOPOLD. Bom, May 4, (year unknown)* 
at Montgomery, Ala. Awning and tent-maker. Business address* 122 
Lee St. .Home address: 14 Adams St. Attended Alabama School for 
the Deat, 18/3. Member Alabama Association of the Deat; Mont- 
gomery Automobile Club. Lost hearing at four from brain fever, total. 
Has no deaf relatives. Married to Miss Beltice Mayor, deaf Sha 
comes from Evansville, Ind. 




We were discoursing with Sam the 
other day on the marvels of the radio. 
Sam is a negro that works at the school. 
After giving a full description of it, we 
added that with instruments installed the 
“Boss” could sit in his office and hear 
everything that he — Sam — was saying. 
He replied, "Dat is all right, ’jes so he 
can’t see what I ain’t a doin'. — Palmetto 
Leaf. 


From Paris comes the news of fresh 
honors bestowed on a deaf man. Val- 
entin de Zubiaurre, one of the great 
Spanish painters of today and brother of 
Ramon de Zubiaurre, has been created 
a chevalier of the Legion of Honor — the 
Gazette des Sourds-Muets for March 
contains a lengthy felicitation on Senor 
de Zubiaurres’ new distinction. 


In the Sunday edition of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press there was a brief article 
about Prof. F. L. Washburn, who has 
just returned from an extended trip to 
the South Sea Islands, where he went to 
study insect life and make a collection 
for the University. Mr. Cadwallader 
Washburn, our noted deaf artist, went 
with the Professor on this trip. Ac- 
companying the article was a picture 
of the two gentlemen standing side by 
side. It is not a very clear picture, but 
it shows that the years are beginning to 
tell somewhat on our artist friend espe- 
cially in regard to the quantity of na- 
ture’s head covering — Minnesota Com- 
panion. 


Mr. R. S. Taylor, of Warsaw, N. C., 
was recently named by the governor of 
that state to be a member of the Board 
of the North Carolina School for the 
Blind and the Deaf and the Senate at 
once confirmed the appointment. This 
is the school for white blind and colored 
deaf and blind children. Mr. Taylor is 
a graduate of the Morganton school and 
of Gallaudet College. He is editor and 
publisher of one of the liveliest of the 
state’s country weeklies, and a leader in 
the affairs of his comir/unity. It is a fit- 
ting recognition of the services he has 
rendered the deaf of his state and the 
governor is to be commended upon his 
choice. — Kansas Star. 


The next convention of the California 
Association of the Deaf will be held in 
Los Angeles in July, 1923. The exact 
dates will be announced later. It is ex- 
pected to be one of the largest conven- 
tions of the local deaf ever held in the 
state. Many of the local deaf expect to go 
down by automobile. The several hun- 
dred deaf residents of Los Angeles will 
arrange for the entertainment of the 
hundreds of deaf people who will flock 
to the convention from all parts of the 


State. The deaf of Los Angeles have 
it in them to entertain and no one who 
makes the trip will ever regret it. — Cal. 
News. 


The deaf men and women of Texas 
have organized the Texas Silent Country 
Club, and are arranging for the purchase 
of a tract of 100 acres along the banks of 
a river. The land includes many of the 
famous Texas pecan trees. Beneath 
their verdant shade will be erected a 
pleasure resort to which the club mem- 
bers, their wives and kiddies may flock 
from all over the State. The project is 
sponsored by the Texas Association of 
the Deaf. The cost of the land will be 
$8,500 and the build ings and improve- 
ments will bring the total cost to about 
$13,500, which will be raised by selling 
stock at $100 a share. The land is worth 
considerably more, but is owned by the 
father of one of the originators of the 
movement, Hosea Hooper, and he has 
set the low price at $85 an acre. The 
sale of the pecan nuts will bring in a 
neat sum. More pecans will be planted, 
and other means will be taken to swell 
the income from the property so that 
stockholders will derive a good return 
on their investments. Besides, it is 
planned to establish there a home for 
the aged, infirm, and dependent deaf of 
the State, under the direction of the 
State Association. Such a home has been 
built in many of the states, and the Texas 
location will be especially fortunate. The 
Ohio Home is on a farm where the in- 
mates raise garden truck, poultry, and 
stock ; besides giving the old people oc- 
cupation, these industries are financially 
profitable . — Condensed from the Missouri 
Record. 


The Knights and Ladies de I'Epee will 
meet in national convention next Summer 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. This will be the sixth 
convention. The first was held in Chi- 
cago in 1912, the second in New York 
City in 1914, the third in Buffalo in 1916, 
the fourth in Baltimore in 1918, and the 
fifth in Milwaukee in 1920. From a 
small meeting of about a dozen men in 
Chicago in 1912, the meetings have 
grown in size and importance, until now 
since consolidation with the Ladies de 
I'Epee, it is expected the attendance in 
Pittsburgh will go into the hundreds. 
The K. L. D. has passed the experimental 
stage and has proven that it is a very 
necessary society in the life of the Cath- 
olic deaf-mutes of our country. Before 
its start the Catholic deaf were unknown 
to each other. The K. L. D. has brought 
cities where it is organized in touch with 
each other. It has inspired priests to 
take up the work among the deaf and 
through the Catholic Deaf-Mute, has in- 
terested other priests and bishops in the 
spiritual welfare of the deaf. In the 


past the deaf were left alone, because 
their existence was unknown, but 
through the publicity given in the Catho- 
lic Deaf-Mute and of the founding of 
councils of the K. L. D. in various cities, 
attention has been called to the existence 
of large numbers of our deaf who were 
formerly neglected and left to the mercy 
of the traveling Protestant minister whose 

specialty was preaching to the deaf. 

Catholic Deaf-Mute. 


Our Principal, Mr. Cadwell, was in 
Sacramento for several days looking 
after the interests of this school. While 
there Senator Eden, whose wife is deaf, 
told him that the clause in the bill which 
would prohibit the deaf from driving 
motor vehicles was crossed out after 
much argument. 

Senator Breed and several other influ- 
ential men think that a hearing test 
should be required of all drivers, but it 
seems that Senator Eden “had the goods 
to deliver” in refutation of their argu- 
ment, and he succeeded in convincing 
them that the deaf are capable drivers 
and are not a menace either to them- 
selves or to other motorists because of 
dependence on the eves, rather than on 
the ears. In the case of the deaf mo- 
torist, the vision is intensified because of 
inability to hear, thus he is perhaps a 
safer man at the wheel, it being conceded 
that eyesight is the chief factor in safe 
driving. 

The deaf of California owe much to 
Senator Eden and his good wife who 
threw themselves heart and soul into the 
cause of the deaf motorist. It will be 
hard to repay them for their work, but 
they will always live in the hearts of 
the deaf who love California and her 
beautiful fields and streams and moun- 
tains and ocean front, which they can 
enjoy to the utmost by means of their 
automobiles. 

Those of the deaf who drive cars 
must henceforth be very careful — more 
careful than hitherto — so that those who 
will hereafter watch them closely will 
become convinced that the deaf are not 
only good drivers, but really splendid 
ones — safe and cool and reliable at all 
times. — H' . S. R. in California News. 


We present the following from the 
Motor Bill introduced in the Legislature, 
March 27th, by the Highways Depart- 
ment; this Provision for Deaf Drivers 
has been made by Commissioner Wright 
and Registrar of Motor Vehicles, B. G. 
Evnon : 

“Provided, That the Commissioner may 
at his discretion, issue a license or permit 
to a person, who has less than two per 
centum of normal hearing upon receipt 
of such evidence or demonstration as 
shall satisfy him that such person has had 
sufficent experience in the operation of a 
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motor vehicle to enable him to do so with 
out endangering the safety of the public; 
and, 

“Provided, That persons, who have 
less than two per centum of normal hear- 
ing shall not be permitted to operate any 
motor vehicle unless same is equipped 
with a mirror or other device that will 
enable such operator to see traffic ap- 
proaching from the rear.” 

The above may be proof in itself that 
the Highways Department of Penn- 
sylvania has been convinced that the 
deaf are not such a menace to the safety 
of the public, while driving motor vehi- 
cles, as they were commonly thought to be. 
. In any event, the deaf as a class might 
well commend Commissioner Wright and 
Registrar B. G. Eynon, for wanting to 
give the deaf a “square deal" in the 
enjoyment of one of the greatest pleasures 
that is left to them — that of motoring on 
the highways of the State. Of course, 
the fate of this provision now rests with 
the Legislature. 

Mr. Eynon assured our Attorney that 
there will not be any outside interference. 
When we consider that the proposed 
new' Motor Law is a very bulky one, as 
Mr. Smielau informs us, the inclusion 
of the above provision among a multitude 
of others in that law may be taken as 
proof that the fight of the deaf has been 
about half won. It also proves that we 
have an able and clever attorney in Mr. 
Coryell (a graduate of Bucknelf Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Columbia Law 
School.) Being a personal friend of 
Rev. Mr. Smielau, he is truly sympa- 
thetic towards all the deaf; and Mr. 
Smielau declares that, without his help, 
he doubts that our cause would have 
reached such a hopeful stage as it now 
has. 

So the chances of winning our fight 
appears better than at any time before. 
— Philadelphia Cor. in Deal-Mutes’ Jour- 
nal. 


auto laws fail to pass 

The bill in the California Assembly 
which, if passed, would debar the deaf 
form driving autos in that state, was 
promptly killed. This was due to the 
vigilance and activity of the California 
deaf. 

A similar bill in the Washington state 
Assembly was also promptly consigned 
to the waste basket, thanks also to the 
wide awake deaf people of that state. — 
The luma Hawk eye. 


NORTH CAROLINA LEADS IN 
DEAF EDITORS 

Four of North Carolina’s leading 
weekly newspapers are owned and edited 
by deaf men, all of whom are former 
students of this school. W. B. Keziah is 
editor of the News-Reporter, published at 
Whiteville, N. C. ; J. M. Vestal, the Bur- 
lington Journal, Burlington, N. C. ; R. S. 
Taylor, the Duplin Record, Warsaw, N. 
C.; and Joel M. Bird, the Bryson City 
Times, Bryson City, N. C. We challenge 
any other State to produce the names of 
more deaf editors than North Carolina. 

— Deaf Carolinian. 


SOME SIGHT. 

A popular fiction magazine has a story 
in which a deaf man stars. Two crooks 
in a desert six miles from anywhere plan 
a “hold-up.” Afterward they are ar- 
rested on suspicion. At the trial they 
are astounded to hear their conversation 
repeated verbatim. It developes that a 
young deaf man working with a survey- 
ing party had noticed the two six miles 


away through the transit. He read their 
lips and took stenographic notes of the 
conversation although he had been born 
deaf. He must have had a powerful 
telescope on that transit. — Missouri Re- 
cord. 


PRESIDENT HARDING VISITS THE 
FLORIDA SCHOOL 

President Harding, on March 31, made 
a cheery talk to the 300 boys and girls in 
the Florida State School for the Deaf and 
Blind at St. Augustine. His speech was 
translated into the sign language. 

Mr. Harding afterwards shook hands 
with the students, patting the deaf on the 
back and extending genial greetings to 
the blind. 

The President was visibly affected as 
scores of blind children filed by him, 
smiling and groping for his hand. As he 
turned to leave tears came into his eyes. 


DEAF AND DUMB SINCE BIRTH 
WOMAN 1111' BY CAR TALKS 
Weehawken, N. J., April 21.— Mrs. Bar- 
bara Donus, a deaf-mute, will be able to 
talk and hear as a result of injuries when 
she was slrucft by a trolley car last Wed- 
nesday, according to officials of the North 
Hudson Hospital. 

Mrs. Donus, who has been a deaf-mute 
since birth, was run down by a trolley car 
and her skull fractured. After the acci- 
dent she spoke for the first time, saying. 
That s all right. Nurses at the hospital 
spoke to her today and she answered 
readily. Mrs. Donus’ husband is also a 
deaf-mute. — A orth American. 


PARTY OF DEAF TO TOUR 
WORLD 

A private party of the deaf under the 
leadership of Miss Alma H. Austin, 
formerly a teacher of the Rochester and 
Berkeley schools and at present of the 
Los Angeles School for the Deaf, is being 
potten up to tour Europe this summer 
under the management of Bennett’s 
Tiavel Bureau of San Francisco. The 
journey starts from Montreal, Canada, 
on July 5, taking in Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany and 
Italy, and ends at New York City on 
September 7. The price of the tour is 
J995, including steamship accommoda- 
tions . — Catholic Deaf-Mute. 


A QUALIFICATION FOR 
DIPLOMACY 

What a wonderful advantage deaf- 
ness is to a diplomat. 

Ismet Pasha, at Lausanne, could not 
hear what was said unless it was shout- 
ed directy into his ear. 

I hus he is immune to oratory. Flat- 
tery is lost upon him. Cajolery and per- 
suasion is a waste of time. If he is to be 
bullied, it can only be by written threats. 
And— written threats, when couched in 
the inevitabe diplomatic language, are 
not very impressive. 

That large department of diplomacy 
known as biuff is rendered almost useless 
by Ism-et’s deafness. 

Is the wily Turk really deaf, or merely 
diplomatically hard of hearing? So 
valuable an affliction might well have 
been assumed.— Dr. Frank Crane in Cur- 
rent Opinion. 


DEAF AND BLIND, IS BOY 
WONDER 

Sioux Falls. S. D., April 9.— Tad Chap- 
man, 7, has earned the titled of “South 
Dakota”s little wonder.” 

Because Tad. though deaf and blind 


since he was 3, leads as active a life as 
any bov of his age — and is far brighter 
than many of his older fellow-pupils in 
the State School for the Deaf here. 

Tad knows 90 commands and can take 
them in combination and the names of 150 
objects. 

His spoken vocabulary consists of 138 
nouns and pronouns, 43 verbs and 8 ad- 
jectives. He can count to 50 and knows 
the combinations to 10. 

He knows 20 question forms and the 
expressions — “Goodnight,” “How do you 
do?” “Thank you,” “You are welcome,” 
and the like. 

Tad has made marked progress with 
the typewriter, using sandpaper letters as 
a basis. He knows all the keyboard posi- 
tions and can write sentences like: I hop- 
ped, 1 ran, I fell, I bounced a ball. 

Tad can dance, too, and in the winter 
enjoys making a snowman on the grounds 
as well as the boys that have their sight. — 
The Deaf Citizen. 


MEMORIAL TABLET UNVEILED 

The bronze tablet placed in the hall of 
the main building in memory of Superin- 
tendent Wiliam C. McClure was formal- 
ly unveiled Thursday afternoon at two 
o’clock. During the brief and impressive 
ceremony the boys and girls were group- 
ed in the hall and on the front porch. 
Two cadets were on guard before the 
tablet, and at the sides were the colors 
of the battalion. 

Superintendent Tillinghast spoke a few 
introductory words, then little Goldine 
Hensley and Charles Bass placed a 
wreath of sweet peas and laurel beneath 
the tablet. 

Two verses of Mr. McClure’s favor- 
ite poem, “The House by the Side of the 
Road,” were signed by LeRoy Ridings 
and read by Mr. Tillinghast. 

The Rev. Dr. Crossfield president of 
William Woods College, spoke of the 
spiritual memorial which Mr. McClure 
had left behind him as contrasted to the 
memorials of marble and stone left by 
kings and emperors. The tablet was 
then unveiled by Major Birck, the cadets 
standing at salute and the guard was 
withdrawn. 

The tablet is a very handsome one, 
bearing a likeness of our late superin- 
tendent and appropriate wording. — 

Missouri Record. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN AND SIGNS 

If one carefully notices Chaplin’s latest 
picture, "The Pilgrim,’ he will be struck 
by the absence of titles. It recalls a 
statement made to us a couple of years 
ago by Granville Redmond, the artist. 
As most readers know, Chaplin is a 
friend of Redmond and patronizes his 
art. He has further aided the artist by 
giving him the use of an atlier in his 
studio at Hollywood. 

While in California in 1921 we called 
on Redmond in his working den and nat- 
urally we discussed Chaplin and his 
work. 

C haplin is a ready user of the manual 1 
alphabet and we had remarked on the 
singular expressiveness of his gestures 
and pantomime in comparison with the 
usual sign mimicry of the average actor 
in moving pictures. Some of his signs 
are singularly like the signs by the deaf 
and we wondered as to the extent of his 
knowledge of conventional signs and 
whether this knowledge explained his 
skill in manual expression. 

Redmond, however, declared that 
C haplin knew little or nothing ,of signs. 
Chaplin, he said, had contended against 
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the use of titles in moving pictures and 
argued that the screen picture should 
be self-explanatory; that the acting and 
pantomime should show all that was ne- 
cessary to tell. 

If you have seen “The Pilgrim” you 
will admit that Chaplin’s acting leaves 
nothing that a title could make any clear- 
er. 


SAM YORK, A PROMISING TRUCK 
FARMER 

Among some important points the chief 
of the Bureau of Labor for the Deaf 
stopped at between Morganton and 
Raleigh in search for good possibilities 
for deaf workers, he found High Point 
as a very favorable place in which many 
of the deaf, both male and female, may 
work and live happily. In one clean 
furniture factory, perhaps the largest of 
its own kind in the United States, the 
chief found Mr. Sam I. York working 
only in his leisure to get money enough 
for the maintenance of his little truck 
farm about two miles away from the 
town. When his farm demands his full 
attention, he stops his furniture factory 
work. 

After showing the chief all over the 
beautiful town and introducing him to 
some of the leading furniture factory 
employers, Mr. York took him in his 
Ford car to his farm. 

The chief found him in possession of a 
real fine farm of twenty-three acres with 
a nice house in which he lives happily 
with his cheerful wife, nee Miss Eva 
Hilton, and three bright children. 

Mr. York has a fine orchard. Last 
summer there was a great demand in 
High Point for his fine peaches. But 
this coming summer, to our regret, he 
will have no peaches to sell because of a 
recent heavy killing frost. However, he 
will sell plenty of vegetables. He al- 
ways finds a very good market in his 
fast growing town. 

The eves of the deaf and their friends 
will be focused on him as indications 
point that he will be one of the leading 
rtuck farmers within his community. — J. 
M. R. in Deaf Citizen. 


HARDING’S HEART TOUCHED AT 
DEAF AND BLIND SCHOOL 
St. Augustine, March 31. — (By the 
Associated Press,.) President Harding 
postponed his morning round of golf to- 
day., to visit the Florida State School for 
the Deaf and Blind and to make a brief 
talk to the faculty and more than 300 
boys and girls students of the school. 

“I am not going to make an address 
this morning as I am not making ad- 
dresses during my vacation," the presi- 
dent told the boys and .girls, who were 


assembled in the school’s administration 
building. “I have just stopped to say 
‘good morning.’ I called on you when I 
was here two years ago and as I have 
pleasant memories of that visit to you I 
wanted to greet you again. 

“As I told you on the former occasion 
I have a very special interest in the blind 
children. We have found a way to 
make the blind to see, and the deaf to 
hear, and to make those who have some 
defect as nearly perfect as possible. It 
is a pleasure to see you again and I wish 
you the best of luck. If any of you ever 
come to Washington, 1 hope you will call 
on me as I have called on you.’’ 

The president was introduced to the 
faculty and students by Herbert Felkel, 
editor of the St. Augustine Evening 
Record, and the president’s remarks were 
conveyed to the deaf children in sign 
language by Dr. A. H. Walker, president 
of the school. 

After concluding his little talk Mr. 
Harding shook hands with each of the 
300 or more boys and girls, patting the 
deaf on the back and to the blind extend- 
ing such greetings as “hello there,” “good 
morning,” or “how are you?” The presi- 
dent was visibly affected as the scores 
of blind children filed by him, smiling 
and groping in their prepetua! darkness 
for his hand, and as he turned to leave, 
after greeting the last child, tears came 
into his eyes. — The Jacksonville Times- 
XJnion. 


WHERE THE MANUAL METHOD 
. FAILED 

Luther Taylor, until recently physical 
director at the Kansas School, may recall 
with more or less mingled feelings the 
following incident related by John I. Mc- 
Graw, baseball connoisseur extraordinary, 
in “My Thirty Years In Baseball.” The 
moral it conveys is quite forceful. 

Another humorous picture that sticks in 
my mind was a rainy day at the Polo 
Grounds, when Dummy Taylor, the pitch- 
er, tried to show up the umpires. We 
were well in the lead that day when after 
a slight drizzle, rain began to fall in tor- 
rents. The game was called or suspend- 
ed and the crowd waited for fully a half 
hour. Water stood in pools all over the 
field. 

From the bench we kept yelling to 
Umpire O’Day to call the game and let 
us go home. Naturally, we wanted it 
called as the Giants were in the lead. 
But O’Day was stubborn. 

A few minutes later to our surprise 
Hank ordered play resumed. We pro- 
tested in vain that it was too wet to 
play. Out of the corner of my eye I 
saw Dummy Taylor dart under the stand. 


I knew he had something on his mind. 
In fact, he had gone to the clubhouse 
to see the ground-keeper. 

During a very serious moment the 
crowd was treated to the sight of Dum- 
my Taylor starting for the coaching lines 
wearing a huge pair of rubber shoes. 
Those things are not nearly as funny to 
tell as to see. The ridiculous appear- 
ance of a ball player in rubber boots 
threw the stands into a roar of laughter. 
Umpire O'Dav scowled. Just the same, 
Dummy Taylor started coaching, slap- 
ping his hands, jumping up and down, 
and so on. 

“Get out of here!" O’ Day motioned to 
the deaf-mute pitcher. “Get off there, 
I tell you !” 

I could see from his eye that Taylor 
knew what was going on, but he pre- 
tended not to have noticed, and kept 
right on, the stands rocking in laughter. 

Finally O’Day walked toward Taylor. 
Catching his eye, he indicated by sign 
what he had said. 

Taylor turned to me and began tell- 
ing me on his fingers what he thought 
of O’Day. All of the Giants had learn- 
ed the deaf-mute finger language, and 
the players on the bench laughed at the 
terrible things he was saying about the 
umpire. Suddenly O’Day flew into a 
rage, apparently. 

“That'll cost you $25 !” he yelled, and 
then, to the astonishment of Taylor and 
all the rest of us, he started using his 
fingers. \ 

“You are out of the game — get off the 
field,” he said in the deaf-mute language. 

The umpire had understood every- 
thing that Taylor had said about him. 
It developed that O’Day had a relative 
who was a deaf-mute and he had learned 
the finger language perfectly. 

With head bowed, Taylor had to stroll 
all the way across the field in his gum 
boots, his mind on that $25 fine. — Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf. 


HAS THE BUBBLE BURST, OR 
COLLAPSED ? 

It is authentically stated that Otto 
Schunck has quit the Lauder & Shean 
Company, and that the only remaining 
member of the concern that inveigled the 
deaf into buying stock with specious 
promises of big stock money is Shean. 
He is a deaf member and is left to “hold 
the bag.” 

Otto Schunck was vice-president and 
fiscal agent of the Lauder and Shean 
Device Manufacturing Company. In 
January, 1922, he writes: “We have 
opened our registered New Jersey office 
at 86 Park Place, Newark, so as to han- 
dle the financial end from this office, and 
give Messrs. Lauder-Shean an opportu- 
nity to devote their entire tinae to the 
manufacturing end of the business.” 
Handling the coin of the “company,” and 
living in another State, tended to com- 
plicate matters for investigators, We 
wonder if there was any money left, and 
if so what was done with it when Mr. 
Schunck followed Lauder into retirement. 

We gave the readers of the Journal 
ample warning in editorials, but the 
agents kept on cajoling them until it is 
said over three hundred thousand dollars 
was paid in. One or two of the agents 
were perfectly honest in their statements 
and really believed that the company 
would be a winner and big returns made. 
Others of these traveling agents were 
in the business solely for their “rake-off” 
in the line of commissions. 
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ASK YOUR BANKER 
FIRST 

Whenever you are solicited to purchase stock 
or other securities, under no circumstances 
should you invest a single dollar without 
first consulting with the officers of a Bank- 
ing Institution. They will gladly welcome 
the opportunity to advise you in reference 
to any of your investment propositions. 


Don’t risk your money in 
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may vanish overnight 
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ed and perhaps penniless 
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A factory building was established at 
Valley Stream, Long Island. Some ma- 
chinery was installed. A regular visit- 
ing day was announced, and always on 
that day a few workers were apparently 
busy. Stenographer, bookkeeper, packer 
and shipping clerk, made the welkin ring 
with the click of the typewriter, the 
scrape of the pen, and the bang of the 
hammer. The visitors were easily hyp- 
notized by the bustle and clatter that as- 
sailed them, and could hardly be blamed 
j for carrying away with them a rosy 
vision of future wealth for the stock- 
I holders. 

But wiser heads refused to get con- 
fused. They reasoned that production of 
itself did not spell prosperity, and that 
no matter how great the output of manu- 
factured devices, there could be no pecu- 
niary returns without a profitable market. 
In a word, earnings depend upon sales at 
\ a higher price than the cost of production 
plus the overhead charges. 

There was always too much secrecy 
about the Lauder & Shean Device Manu- 
j facturing Company. The agents made 
it easy to induce those who put their 
money into stock to keep things secret, by 
| the suggestion that others would steal 
the “patents applied for” and get ahead 
of them. Therefore, their friends, being 
in the dark, could not advise them. 

The National Association of the Deaf 
and the National Fraternal Society of the 
: Deaf, appointed a committee to act con- 
jointly in the investigation of this Lauder 
& Shean and other like stock-selling com- 
binations. This joint committee report- 
ed adversely, but in a carefully worded 
report that lacked both pluck and 
, “punch,” 

Mr. A. L. Pach, in two articles in the 
Journal, did more to dissaude purchases 
of our big organizations; not only that, 
but he threw a scare into those who had 
already paid money into the company. 

It would be interesting to know what 
has become of the big sum of money paid 
in for capital. So far as we can learn, 
the stockholders have received nc divid- 
ends. The only purchasers of stock who 
got anything out again were those em- 
ployed in the work at the factory, the 
agents w’ho traveled around the country, 
and the officers who were paid salaries. , 

Whether or not Lauder carried away 
his stock or got a cash equivalent for it, 
has never been made publicly known. I 
He was arrested in Ohio and forfeited ; 
his cash bail of about $400, and a little 
later disappeared. An official circular 
letter sent to stockholders denied know- ! 
ledge of his whereabouts, and added that 
his disappearance was “a blessing in 
disguise.” 

We are informed that the Valley 
Stream plant is next to moribund, and 
that most of the dozen or more employes i 
have gone to their homes, a sadder and 
more sophisticated lot. 

So vanish the hopes of a large number i 
of widely-scattered deaf men and women. 
All of them expected to become rich, and 
some of them dreamed of enormous ! 
fortunes. Credulity and avarice were 
logically punished. We are sorry for 
the deaf; but they ignored warning edi- ; 
torials in the Journal, in which we cau- I 
tioned against stock investments before 
consulting their relatives and friends, or 
the local bank in which their savings 
were deposited. Those who have been 
victimized need no advice. Their ex- 
perience should in the future make them 
cautious; but both they and others, if 
they must invest, will find it safer to deal 
with establishments that repudiate specu- 
lation and have won the confidence of the 
public for integrity and high standing. — 
Editorial. Deaf-Mutes, Journal. 


Public Sales 

I ‘ 

W’e have purchased 122.000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
sizes sVz to 12 which was the en- 
tire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U.S. Government shoe 
contractors. 

This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred percent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt 
and waterproof. The actual val- 
ue of this shoe is $ 6 . 00 . Owing 
to this tremendous buy we can 
offer same to the public at $ 2 . 95 , 

Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented 
we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. 

NATIONAL BAY STATE 
SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 



OIL PAINTING 


Have your pictures reproduced in Oil 
Painting, any size or color. Every body 
is going wild over them. Guaranteed 
not to fade. Price very moderate, accord- 
ing to size. Separate photos copied and 
regrouped into one picture. Your photo 
cared for and returned. 

Write for price list. 

A. P. KRIEGER 

1310 Oneida St., Shamokix, Pexn. 
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twenty months’ subscription. 
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copy. 
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N. A. D. 
ATLANTA 1923 

Special All-Pullman train 
New York to Atlanta via 

Seaboard Air 
Line 

in both directions Highest 
Comfort and Attention. 

S. B. MURDOCK, 

General Eastern Passenger Agent, 

142 West 42d Street, 

New York City. 
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Buff and Blue 

a college magazine 

Published by the Undergraduates 

of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contributed 
by students and Alumni. The Athletics, Alumni and 
Local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
notes are of great interest to those following Gal- 
laudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.25 a year. 


Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. C. 
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MUSIC FOR THE EYE 

Those who appreciate the arts have come to realize more 
and more the close relation of Music and Painting, and their 
parallel effects upon the human mind and emotions. 
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300 color reproductions of paintings by the world’s 
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ATTENTION NADS 

The SILENT WORKER pays your an- 
nual dues to the N. A. D. if you are a sub- 
scriber. 

IT PAYS 
BOTH WAYS 

Remember the SILENT WORKER is the 
official organ of the N. A. D., so if you 
want to know what is going on in N. A. 
D. circles you must read the SILENT 
WORKER. 

Be sure and subscribe. Only $2.00 for 
ten months. 

Send te 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


J. A. Fay & Egan Co. Move into 
New Quarters 

Having completed moving from its former location on West 
From Street, Cincinnati, (where it occupied virtually all of five 
city blocks) to its new location in Oakley, a suburb of Cin- 
cinnati, the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., the world’s largest and oldest 
manufacturers of woodworking machinery, are now filling their 
orders with unusual rapidity. 

The new plant which represents an investment of over 
$1,000,000.00 is considered to be one of the most modern factory 
buildings in this part of the United States, and will greatly 
facilitate the operations of the company. The new building i 
with a floor space of 200,000 square feet is of modern construc- 
tion, being one story in height with the saw-tooth roof construc- 
tion which is used in modern factory construction. 

The buildings with fifteen acres of ground for expansion is 
situated on the main line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
This will afford ample railroad facilities for the handling of the i 
heavy machinery manufactured by the J. A. Fay & Egan Co. 


“LAUGH and THE WORLD LAUGHS 
WITH YOU” 

CURRENT TOPICS 

First Electrical Engineer: “Wire you insulate?” 

Second Electrical Engineer: "Couldn’t get ohm 
sooner.” 

First E. E.: “Watt?” 

Second E. E.: “I was out sparking in the park.” 

First E. E.: "I can guess switch girl, Mazda?” 

Second E. E. : “See here, fust get personal I’ll socket 
to .you!” 

A PAYING JOB 

A signal corps officer tells of overhearing the follow- 
ing: 

Inquisitive Visitor: “How much do you boys receiver” 

Bright Buck: ‘Thirty dollars a day — once a month, 
ma’am.” 

BUYING A COMB 

Clerk: “Do you want a narrow man’s comb?” 

Girl: “No, I want a comb for a stout man with rubber 
teeth. 


Two rookies of the A. E. F. met in Queenstown. Just 
as they had interchanged a mutual “Howdy, Buddy,” 
a “Henry” passed, closely* followed by another. 

“Now, that we are on the old sod,” said one, “what 
time of day is it when one Ford chases another Ford?” 

“Give it up! What’s the answer?” 

“Tin after tin.” 

SO WHAT’S THE USE 
You may urge me to buy 7 a nice comb 
And tell me to take it right bomb; 

But what good would it do? 

For it’s perfectly true 
That I haven’t a hair on my domb! 

HE KNEW JOHNNY 

Teacher: "Now. Willie, if Johnny stone (a classmate) 
should tell you that he killed three rabbits yesterday 
and five the day before, how many rabbits would he 
have killed in both days?” 

Willie: “Oh, one or two.” 

Teacher: “One or two? Why, Willie, three and five 
make eight.” 

Willie: "Yes’m; but I know Johnny’s habits.” 

I LIKE IT 

A soft shirt is a social break. 

I like it. 

It satisfies no parlor snake, 

I like it. 

It’s soft within, it’s soft outside. 

It doesn't scratch or tear your hide, 

It lets your Adam’s apple slide, 

I like it. 

A HANDICAP BOTH WAYS 

Two Irishmen were philosophizing. Said Pat to Mike, 
“Did yeziver shtop to think that wan-half the world do- 
n’t know how the other half gets along?” 

“You’re right," said Mike; "and neither does the other 
half.” 




Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 

Established 1830 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


Write for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 
just off the Press. 


“Lightning” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
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COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 

Colorado Springs, Col. 
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Devil's Lake* N. D. 
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Columbus, Ohio. 
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Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Portland, Maine. 
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Oakley, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


JUNGLEGYM, Inc 


BLIND CHILDREN PLAY ON 

JUNGLEGYM 

Here is what some of the foremost Play 
Authorities in the Country have to say about 

JUNGLEGYM 

“Your JUNGLEGYM is giving entire 
satisfaction and much pleasure and health- 
ful exercise. It is in daily, almost hourly 
use.” ED\V. E. ALLEN, Director 

Mass. School for the Blind. 


Mr. William H. Ball, International Com- 
mittee of Y. M. C. A. New York, writes: 

“It strikes me that you have made a very 
valuable contribution to the cause of phys- 
ical training in general and play in parti- 
cular.” 


“I can’t see how children can fall since 
both feet and hands find so many holding 
places. A rare combination of play oppor- 
tunities. 

“A standing invitation to the child to 
progress in muscular co-ordination. 

“The best thing that has been invented 
for children’s play.” 

NEVA L. BOYD, Director 
Recreation Training School, Chicago. 


“A tremendous success — correct from 
every point of view — Gives the imagination 
full play — No injuries. 

“We feel that we could better do without 
any other part of our equipment than 
JUNGLEGYM. 

PERRY DUNLAP SMITH, 
Headmaster Country Day School, 
Winnetka, 111. 


“JUNGLEGYM provides the only satis- 
factory substitute for climbing trees, of 
which I have any knowledge. 

“It insures an all-around physical devel- 
opment under ideal play conditions.” 

C. \V. WASHBURNE, 

Superintendent Public Schools, 
Winnetka, 111. 


“The ideal equipment. Every schoolyard 
and playground in the country should have 
a JUNGLEGYM. I recommend it without 
reserve.” 

J. S. WRIGHT. 

Director Physical Education 
Francis W. Parker, School, Chicago. 


JUNGLEGYM 

A Play Apparatus— Not An Amusement Device 






I Visual Instruction for the Deaf With a l 
I Spencer Delineascope — In Broad Daylight j 


Using Trans-Lux 
Daylight Screen 
and 

Spencer Delineascope 
with class in 
Current Events 
New Jersey School 
for the Deaf, 
Trenton, A J. 


No longer is it necessary — 

To close the windows and pull down the shades— Ventilation 
is as essential to visual instruction as to any other class-room sub- 
ject. Trans-Lux screens, when clearly and evenly illuminated, as 
with a Spencer Delineascope, keep the windows open and the 
shades up. 

To sever visual contact between teacher and pupil— Illustration 
and instructor are in full view of the class thruout the period 
when Trans-Lux screens are used with Spencer Delineascopes. 

To limit either scope or subject— The Trans-Lux screen with 
Spencer Delineascopes makes available vast libraries of educational 
pictures and slides for vitalizing the recitation in academic and in- 
dustrial classes. 

Spencer Lens Company, 


New York 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chicago San Francisco 


Montreal 




N. A. D. 
ATLANTA 1923 


Ibe 

Buff and Blue 

a college magazine 

Published by the Undergraduates 

of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contributed 
by students and Alumni. The Athletics, Aiumni and 
Local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
notes are of great interest to those fallowing Gal- 
laudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1 .25 a year. 


Special All-Pullman train 
New York to Atlanta via 

Se&board Air 
Line 

in both directions Highest 
Comfort and Attention. 


S. B. MURDOCK. 
Gener&l Eastern Passenger Agent, 
142 West 42d Street, 

New York City. 


Gallaudet College 

Washington, D. C. 


IN FULL COLOR 

Painting is expression by means of color. 
These reproductions are true in color. 
Nothing better but the original paintings. 


MUSIC FOR THE EYE 

Those who appreciate the arts have come to realize more 
and more the close relation of Music and Painting, and their 
parallel effects upon the human mind and emotions. 

* The 

ART APPRECIATION 
COLLECTION 
of 

300 color reproductions of paintings by the world’s 
greatest painters is to painting what the phonograph 
is to music, and a vast library is to literature. 

All the great painters of the last seven centuries are re- 
presented. Pictures in more than fifty galleries of both 
Europe and America have been selected to make this possible. 


The 300 reproductions are all on mounts 13x18 inches in size J°^ n C. \ an Dyke of Rutgers College assisted in making 


in six portfolios. 


th is selection. 


If rite for descriptive literature. 

SPECIAL OFFER: So that you may know the high quality of the Art Appreciation Collection, we will send for $1 any 
four of the mounted prints in the following list, postage prepaid: 


Madonna of the Chair 

Raphael 

Night Watch 

Rembrandt 

Landscape 

Corot 

Holy Night 

Correggio 

Lady with Pearl Necklace 

V ermeer 

Homecoming Fishermen 

S or oil a 

Mona Lisa 

Da Vinci 

Dutch Living Room 

De Hooch 

Mill Pond 

In ness 

Ascension of Mary 

Murillo 

Age of Innocence 

Reynolds 

Mother 

Whistler 

Man with Gold Helmet 

Rembrandt 

The Blue Boy 

Gainsborough 

King Lear 

Abbey 


Men Are Square Beneker 

THE ART APPRECIATION PUBLISHING CO., 109 NORTH UNION ST., AKRON, OHIO. 








J. A. Fay & Egan Co. Move into 
New Quarters 

Having completed moving from its former location on West 
Front Street, Cincinnati, (where it occupied virtually all of five 
city blocks) to its new location in Oakley, a suburb of Cin- 
cinnati, the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., the world's largest and oldest 



THE NEW PLANT OF J. A. & EUAN CO. 


manufacturers of woodworking machinery, are now filling their 
orders with unusual rapidity. 

The new plant which represents an investment of over 
$1,000,000.00 is considered to be one of the most modern factory 
buildings in this part of the United States, and will greatly 
facilitate the operations of the company. The new building 
with a floor space of 200,000 square feet is of modern construc- 
tion, being one story in height with the saw-tooth roof construc- 
tion which is used in modern factory construction. 

The buildings with fifteen acres of ground for expansion is 
situated on the main line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
This will afford ample railroad facilities for the handling of the 
heavy machinery manufactured by the J. A. Fay & Egan Co. 


Lest You 
F orget 

We desire to remind the many readers of 
the SILENT WORKER — and there are 
about 30,000 of them — that the July issue 
completes Volume No. 35. 

The management ventures the belief that 
the monthly visits of the magazine have 
been entertaining, edifying and elevating; 
that it has brought cheer and happiness in- 
to the lives of many deaf men and women; 
that it has encouraged and inspired them 
to be more progressive and to be better 
citizens. 

Hundreds of subscriptions will expire with 
the July number. Surely you will not want 
the magazine discontinued and we do not 
want to take your name off our mailing 
list either, so if you are one of those whose 
subscription has run out you will be doing 
yourself and us a favor by sending us your 
renewal at once, or hand it to the agent 
who represents us in your locality. 

WE PROMISED YOU A BETTER 
MAGAZINE 
AND YOU GOT IT 

The SILENT WORKER has been serving 
the Deaf for thirty-five years. It has al- 
ways improved and will continue to im- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself; 
there is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 

SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 

When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay your 
dues. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 




THE SILENT WORKER 


THE N. A. D. 

T HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION has 
serv ed the interests of the deaf for forty- 
three years. 

It has fought your battles in session and out. To 
the full limit of its means and the full extent of 
the ability of the unselfish men and women who 
have guided its destinies all these years has it 
gone forth and upheld your rights and present- 
ed your cause to a public sympathetic by nature 
but too busy to bother itself about your capa- 
bilities and your aspirations. 

Limited by insufficient funds but abundantly fa- 
vored with the willingness to do and the capa- 
bility to execute, the Association has been ever 
watchful for the welfare of the deaf and has in- 
augurated movements and erected barriers of 
defense in time of need. 

Old and faithful Association it is, and worthy of 
your profoundest respect, worthy of your undi- 
vided support, worthy of your loyal and stead- 
fast adherence as typified in Life Membership. 
The years only add to its prestige and growing 
grandeur as a body dedicated to self-help and 
the furtherance of noble and unselfish accom- 
plishments for the betterment of our kind. 




Attention Nads! 

The SILENT WORKER is the 

Official Organ 
of the 

N. A. D. 

If you want to know what is going on in N. A. D. 
circles you must read the SILENT WORKER. 
If you are a subscriber the SILENT WORKER 
pays your annual dues in the N. A. D. Be sure 
and subscribe. Only $2.00 for ten months. 


THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


